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Calf love story... 


BOSCO is not a big noise in supermarkets, but 
made its own breaks with this amusing wraparound 
that turns a self service cart into an island position 
and a solo product display without claiming shelf space. 
The calf that wanted Bosco was a potent reminder to 
Mrs. Shopper, charmed the actual Bosco consumers; and 
put extra Bosco jars into many of the push carts, 
stepped up milk sales in the stores. And incidentally, 


won Second Award, Floor Merchandisers, LNA Competition! 


@ Einson-Freeman has helped sell a lot of products 


in supermarkets...and the supermarkets like 
Einson-Freeman displays because they sell goods! 


No trouble to show samples... 


M@ EINSON-FREEMAN CO.), inc. 


Makers of displays that make customers! 
Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City 1, New York 
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Stumge tiga eloypering 


“Your last issue of Advertising 
Requirements was a dandy. It was 
‘spirited’ away from me in an 
unguarded moment by other equally 
interested parties down at the 
agency! 


"Out of self-defense, I hereby 
submit a ‘personal’ order for 
your magazine to be sent to my 
home address," 


Virginia M. Hubach 

Art Director 

Wasser, Kay & Phillips, Inc 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mail This Handy 

Order Card Today 

To Get Your Personal 
Copy of AR Each Month 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 


ADVERTISING BEQUIREMENTS for 


.} 2 years (24 issues) at $5.00 
.] 1 year (12 issues) at $3.00 
|] Payment enclosed [} Bill my firm [) Bill me 


ees Title ee 


State 





ature of Business: 


ivertising Requirements 200 E. Illinois $t., Chicago 11 








Next Month in AR 


How to Stage a Beauty Contest 


Beauty contests are one of advertising’s pet promotion stunts. The 
promotion manager of a radio station that has sponsored a series of 
successful contests gives the “production details” . . . and explains 


the benefits. 


The Studebaker Centennial 


The automobile maker put together an impressive package of promo- 
tions to tell the public about its first 100 years. This article will tell 
what was used, where, when, why, how . . . and the results 


One Hour to Press Time 


The Polaroid-Land camera and the Fairchild Scan-A-Graver were used 


as a team to get last-minute pictures into a daily trade magazine— 
in one hour. 


How to Get the Most from 
Christmas Gifts 


An AR Industry Survey learns how Christmas gifts are used most 
effectively in business . . . including a list of the most popular 1953 
gift suggestions. 


How to Prepare Jingles for Radio Spots 


A leading creator of “singing commercials” explains the basic rules 
for one of radio’s most effective advertising methods. 


“Custom” Films at $55 Each 


By adding advertising messages to stock films, many companies are 
getting a lot of value with small expenditures. 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 95 
(Sec. 34.9, P. L. & B.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


—POSTAGE WIL” BE PAID BY— 
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SPEAKING of 
ROTOGRAVURE... 


...and many advertisers are these days, speaking of 
Rotogravure, there are three basic and fundamental 
requisites to consider for a successful job. These are: 


¥ Suitable artwork for rotogravure reproduction. 


2» Production of a good set of separation nega- 
tives and positives from that artwork. 


The third requisite is the selection of a gravure engraving 
service house that knows how to recognize Point No. 1 and 
knows how to achieve Point No. 2, mentioned above. 

Among all the claims being made in the rotogravure in- 
dustry today, INTERNATIONAL COLOR GRAVURE 
makes but one claim... We Know our business. Our business 
is making positives for rotogravure to the specifications of 
rotogravure printers. Ours is a shop where the owners are 
also the operators, skilled gravure technicians who have been 
in the industry for over a quarter of a century. 


For your next rotogravure job, why not call in one 
of our representatives, and leave the rest to us. Good 
rotogravure reproduction for you is as simple as that. 


39 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. Telephone Circle 5-8750 


Sales Offices: PHitapetpHia—Widener Building Los Ancetes—122 Glendale Boulevard 
Phone: Rittenhouse 6-2161 Phone: MAdison 6-4601 


SUPERTONE, INC. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone Plaza 3-9468 
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personal supervision... 


Careful Cylinder Etching for 
national advertising or com- 
mercial printing. 


Constant control of all proces- 
sesassuresour clients of the fi- 
nest work to exact requirements. 


* 


Our facilities for advertising 
agency servicing include 
proofing .. . four-step process 
by the finest craftsmen. 


Illustrated is a cylinder press 
for commercial proofing in 
mono-color and multiple 
colors. 


* 


We also service many national 
advertisers with printing of 
pre-prints. 


write today for new brochure on better 
gravure service, no cost no obligation. 


aE SERVICES, INC. 


ACME GRAVU 
1501 WEST CONGRESS STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS | CHESAPEAKE 33-1377 
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JUST BETWEEN US 





The First Eight Months... 


I suppose I should wait for an anniversary, like the completion 
of our first publishing year, to tell you how we're doing. But some 
of the things that have happened to us are so fantastic that I want to 
tell you about them now, even though this September issue of AR is 
only the eighth issue we have produced. 


In this short period of time, I believe we have broken all 
records for direct reader response. Certainly we have surprised 
ourselves, and I know we have astounded some of the people whose 
literature was listed. 


oo 


At any rate, as I write this (on Aug. 3), we have already 
processed 89,081 requests for items mentioned in AR — requests re- 
ceived from 11,662 individual readers. By the time this September 
issue reaches you, the number of requests for listed items we will 
have processed will be well over the 100,000 mark, and the number of 
individual requests will probably have climbed to somewhere around 
12,500. 


From the first four issues, on which these records are now 
complete, we received 8,744 separate cards requesting listed data -- 
an average of 2,186 different cards per issue. That means that more 
than one in every ten people in our total distribution of 21,000 
copies sent in a card out of each of those issues... a truly 
fantastic response. 


But the eagerness with which AR readers have requested data 
listed in the magazine has caused some problems, too. Organizations 
which expected 40 or 50 requests for their brochures or booklets have 
been swamped under requests for 600, 800, and in some cases, more 
than a thousand copies. 


Sometimes they haven't had that many copies, and have been 
forced to reprint. Sometimes reprinting has been impossible, and 
they have had to send out "sorry" notices. We're taking special care 
to warn them now, and to make sure that items offered are available. 
But your patience is solicited. 


AR readers are certainly doing their part to increase postal 
revenues ! 


{ 








oe 
G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Publisher 
aaa enn 
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CUTAWAYS 


to tell the 
inside story of your product 


Cutaways show engineering features, operation advantages 
and quality construction of many products...better than any 
other method of demonstration. They convince the customer, 
they sell the dealer and distributor and do wonders in sales 
training, too. 


Power driven cutaway of 
International Harvester 
Company UD-9A Diesel 
power unit. 


Operating cutaway of 
DeSoto Firedome V-Eight 
engine on turntable, with 
dimmer lighting under 
red plastic ““dome” base, 
plus sound. 


Cutaway International 
Harvester refrigerator 
shows quality construc- 
tion features. 


Cutaway water heater for 
Hotpoint, Inc. animated 
by neon tubes lighting in 
sequence to show opera- 
tion of calrod heaters and 
internal colored lighting 
projected on translucent 
plastic, indicating trans- 
formation from cold to 
hot water. 


We are specialists in making cutaways—static, operating and 
exploded—of many kinds of products. Write or call for informa- 
tion and prices. 


GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, 


2100 NORTH RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS e PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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cut & fold it 
any way 
you wish 


If you have a two-color letterpress 
printing job which requires about 
100.000 (or more) sheets 36” x 48”, 
here is an opportunity to buy quality 
printing and to save money too. 

You can print 100,000 16-page 
booklets trimmed to 84%” x 11” or 
32-page booklets 542” x 842"... 
800,000 letter-size sheets printed two 
sides . . . millions of small package 
enclosures ... or other combinations. 

Printing that meets these general 
specifications fits into our shop so 
perfectly that we doubt if anyone 
can out-perform us on such work... 
in quality, delivery time, or economy. 


Let us prove it! 










Send us the dummy or specifica- 
tions for a letterpress job meeting 
the above specifications (approxi- 
mately) and we will promptly send 
you a quotation and delivery sched- 
ule. Then you be the judge. There 
is no obligation. 





PRINTING COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Ave. - Chicago 16, I. - Phone: Victory 2-0300 


If it’s printed by letterpress it’s good . . . 
if it's printed by Macher it’s better 





Somebody can always do 
your gravure production 


cheaper...but nobod 
can do it better... 


All gravure positives look alike, if 
you're notan expert. All freshly etched 
copper cylinders and flat plates are 
beautiful gleaming metal... But what 
happens on the presses is a horse of 
other colors! 

It isn’t hard to get a poor job, or 
even a fair one. The best job takes skill, 
care, and time. And for gravure, you 
can’t take chances with anything less 
than the best!...In our shops, though, 
the 
best! Our men try to get it right, rather 
than get it cheap. 


there’s only one work standard 


The one-quality policy pays off... 
or Intaglio Service wouldn’t continue 


to process more gravure production 


than any other gravure organization. 
In 1952 we turned out more than 
6400 gravure jobs in color, 2200 in 
monotone, and 2500 for packages and 
labels—for the most demanding art 
directors, editors, production men. 


I: you can take poor reproduction; 
anybody can do your production. If 
you can’t—then rely on Intaglio. And 
remember that with seventeen years’ 
experience, more than three hundred 
skilled craftsmen, and day and night 
service in all three plants—Intaglio 
has the competence to give you the 
best at the lowest cost! 

Our six offices are at your service. 


Intaglio SErVICE corPoRATION 


America’s First Gravure and Letterpress Servicers 


305 East 46th St., New York—731 Plymouth Court, Chicago— 
1835 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia—Intaglio-Cadillac, Inc., 4240 14th Ave., Detroit— 


260 Kearny St., San Francisco—1932 Hyperion Ave., Los- Angeles 
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READERS WRITE 


Postmark Advertising 


e For quite a number of years I’ve 
been ordering subscriptions to mag- 
azines as they were brought to my 
attention—and letting them expire. 
While I’ve been slow to speak up, I 
will say at this point that AR would 
have to slip a lot between now and 
the renewal notice to cause it to be 
ignored. 

We particularly noted the story on 
the use of postage meter ad plates 
as a medium for civic promotion 
(August AR, page 32). 

We have done the same sort of 
thing, except that we designed and 
engraved a master plate, left it with 
a local rubber stamp manufacturer, 
and announced (via a news story in 
local papers and chamber of com- 
merce bulletins) that anyone in- 
terested was free to use the method 
and new designs would be made 
available from time to time. 

Local business houses that have 
postage meters have been using this 
medium for several years, but our 
thought was to make it available to 
the many who were civic minded, 
but not large enough to have meters 
of their own. 

Through the method we employ, 
rubber stamp impressions no longer 
look like they were so prepared. 
They are. in fact, so clean cut that 
they have prompted inquiries as to 
“the kind of meter that uses such a 
large plate.” 

We'd be glad to cooperate with 
any advertiser, agency, municipality 
or chamber of commerce that might 
wish to use this gimmick through 
our die or plate-making facilities. 

ARTHUR C. MORGAN 
President, Artmor Plastics 
Corp., Cumberland, Md. 


Q 


FOR SECURITY AND 
GRO WT POTENTIAL- 
i= 


5 
ZCQME TO 
a 


We were very much impressed with 
the rubber stamps used by reader 
Morgan. Even when produced by 
rubber stamp method they were 
every bit as clear as the sample re- 
produced above. The engraving was 
made directly from the illustration 
rubber stamped on the envelope in 
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which he mailed his letter. If you 
desire details, Mr. Morgan can be 
reached at 1003 Oldtown Rd. in 
Cumberland. ... Ed. 


Anyone Moving? 


e Have you any information you 
can send me on ideas for “We’re 
Moving” notices? I would appreciate 
any information you can give me. 
ELIZABETH GRAHAM, 
Advertising, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
We have passed along several effec- 
tive “We’re Moving” notice ideas. 
We'll be interested in seeing any 
others our readers may have pro- 


duced ... Ed. 


Parade, Too 


e I would like to thank you for the 
article you were kind enough to run 
in your August issue (What Every 
Adman Should Know About Grav- 
ure, August AR, page 45). However, 
as you recall, this article was written 
back in January and since that time 
Parade Magazine has gone from a 
gross rate to a net. Because of the 
importance of this publication, it 
would be well to bring this matter to 
the attention of your readers. Pa- 
rade went on a net rate with the 

July 12 issue this year. 
LEN S. PINOVER 
President, Intaglio Service 

Corp., New York 

AR thanks author Pinover for 
bringing this matter to our atten- 
tion. Our apologies to Parade... .Ed. 


Engravers’ Tints 


¢. .. Item 10 in your story “Do’s & 
Dont’s for Better Engravings” (AR, 
June, page 25) states that tints or 


Ben Days should be ordered by 
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Location Photography * Commercial Photography 
Illustrative Photography ° Performance Data 


A GO-GETTING NETWORK OF 
2100 PHOTOGRAPHERS AND REPORTERS 
No matter what you want photographed 
— an industrial plant, inside or out; 
a ship, a tractor on someone's 
farm, elevator cable in a new 
skyscraper, the interior of a modern 
home, an aerial view of a bridge or 
pipeline, a model wearing your 
product — in black and white or color 
— INTERSTATE will get the photos 
anywhere in America, and a complete 


story write-up as well if you want it. 


But here's the best part: we do all the 

dirty work. Just tell us what you 

want photographed, where, and whom 

we should contact. We'll get in 

touch with the consumer, get 

approvals, arrange shooting schedule 
. all in the most diplomatic 


possible manner. 


We thoroughly brief a hand-picked 
photographer who is skilled at your 
particular type of assignment. In other 
words, we won't assign a news 
photographer to handle an 
architectural coverage, etc. We 
always get releases and captions... 
a complete story if requested. 

Then the whole job is given 


to you as a package, fast! 


COMPLETE COVERAGE ANYWHERE IN AMERICA 


Within 24 Hours 
if Need be 


Se 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DIVISION OF INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL 
Lisa SLL ie ee 


Alexander Roberts 
General Manager 


247 W. 46th St. > N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Circle 6-4950 





Big Money Goes 
into Catalogs — 


Be Sure You Get 
Big Returns 


According to one authoritative esti- 
mate, American industry last year 
spent nearly $113,000,000 on catalogs 
—about 15% of the total for all in- 
dustrial advertising. If your own 
catalog represents major expense, 
hard-headed sales sense dictates that 
you make it justify its cost. One sure 
way is to put Heinn experience on 
your catalog job. Thousands of other 
executives have done so... with re- 
sults that prove the assertion: lowest 
operational cost per unit per year. 


OT as 


——— nee 
EIN’ a 
ea Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


306 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. Ma 


[] Catalog Covers [_] Salesmen's Carry-Cases [] 
[-] Proposal Covers [_] Price and Parts Books CJ 
[-] Easel Presentations [] Acetate Envelopes C 
| Sales and Instruction Manuals 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


if 


/ 
information, please. C. 


? 


MAT tha] 


Hardware 
a 


This 


oupon 


Salesmen’s Binders 
Plastic Tab Indexes 
Sales-Pacs 


[-] Business Gifts as Goodwill Builders 
TITLE 





READERS WRITE 


number or letter from engravers’ 
tint charts, never by per cent. This 
is a new one on me since the tint 
charts usually show about four and, 
at best, five different tones. The per 
cent basis gives us the full nine and 
most production books show tones 
on per cent basis. 

Would you please explain to me 
why item 10 specifies use of the en- 
gravers tint chart? 

M. NorMAN 
Production Manager, 
Vickers & Benson Ltd., 
Toronto 


Our engravers explain the situation 
this way: Percentages are frequently 
misunderstood. What is 25% to one 
person may be 28% or 20% to an- 
other. Tint charts are specific and, 
when used, assure both the engraver 
and buyer that they are on the same 
track. Actually, it is possible to get 
more varieties than are shown on 
tint charts by asking for a tint “half- 
way between two and three,” for ex- 
ample. If percentages are used, most 
engravers prefer to have a sample 
of the tint to make sure that they 
deliver exactly the screen desired. 


.. Ed. 


The Bouquet Department 


e ...I1 am quite pleased with the 
usefulness of AR. It contains various 
promotional information of unusual 
value to one who buys advertising 
as well as one who uses advertising 
and needs to know what is available 
. and what is being used else- 
where. Especially do I appreciate the 
ease with which I can secure infor- 
mation on the articles in your 
Readers’ Service Department. 

W. G. WarNIcK 
Merchandising Megr., 

Eskimo Pie Corp., 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


. one more line!”’ 
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I SOLVED IT 


Have you solved a work-a-day problem simply and effective- 
ly? Tell us how, in not more than 200 words, with pictures or 
drawings where possible. ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS will pay 
$10 each for items published here. Send materials to Editor, 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 
No material will be returned unless specifically requested, 
and accompanied by return postage. 


AR’s Mailing Jacket 
Suggests 3-D Gimmick 


AR’s protective mailing jacket, 
with the nipped-cff corners, sug- 
gests a trick readers of your “How 
I Solved It” column might not have 
run across. It’s an inexpensive way 
of adding a “3-D” gimmick to one- 
page flyers, etc. And it’s simple 
enough to be done in the company 
duplicating department or a letter 
shop. 

A drawing to look like a turned 
corner can be pasted right on the 
mechanical and the actual corners 
of the printed sheets trimmed off en 
masse. This corner is a good place 
for some kind of teaser copy or 


other attention-getting device and 
gives the illusion of printing on both 
sides of the sheet. 
RosBert D. BuCHANAN, JR. 
Sales Promotion Service, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Proper Paper Stacking 
Cuts Mimeo Headaches 


In my experience, most mimeo- 
graph trouble is caused by unevenly 
cut paper—not the machine. Un- 
evenly cut paper will allow the nar- 
rower sheets on top to feed in a 
bunch instead of singly, jamming the 
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drum down into printing position. 
This causes spoilage of copies, waste 
of paper, ink becoming smeared on 
the machine and many times will 
spoil a stencil that may have taken 
an hour or more to cut. 


————J 
Ce ee 
ee 
ee 


Right 


SS 


Wrong 


The trouble is caused by the rub- 
ber side grippers gripping the wide 
sheets but not the narrow ones, if 
they are on top. 

To avoid this trouble, I jog the 
paper and put the widest on top of 
the pile to be fed . . . and the nar- 
rower paper on the bottom. This 
should always be done when mixing 
paper from two or more different 
reams. 

By following this procedure, the 
wide paper at the top of the feed pile 
will buckle slightly but the grippers 
will grip it and the narrow paper 
underneath it—eliminating jams and 
the resulting messy clean-up job. 

WIN BritTTon, 
Advertisers’ Letter Service, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Rubber Ear Syringe 
Serves as Art Tool 


In the art business, there never 
seems to be just the right “tool” 
available. It usually takes a lot of 
improvisation to get through the 
average day. 

I’ve found one “tool,” however, 
that is almost indispensable. It is 
a small rubber ear syringe. It as- 
sists me in two important ways: 

e Washing and flushing the air 
brush .. . Filling the syringe with 
water and using pressure from the 
fingers on the bulb, any air brush 


Sure —we all do—and 

it takes a top-flight service 
organization to keep you on 
top. Here are a few production 
tools that are yours for the 
asking by calling Pontiac. 

Seven services under one roof! 
Photography, Artwork, Color Process, 
Photoengraving, Litho Plate Service, 
Electrotyping, Typography. PLUS — 
Largest group of strip film cameras 
and electric etching machines in the 
U.S... . New velvet-edge halftone 
trimmed on Pontiac’s exclusive 
patented machine... and many 
other advantages. 

If you'll invite us we'll be glad to tell you 
more, to your advantage, about Pontiac. 


(PONTIAC 


Cagraring and Electrolype lo 


812 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. e HA 1-1000 
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banner 


from every angle 


“ BLISTER-PAK 


Pal up to sell your products ! 


completely visible, 
protected, pilfer- proof 


BLISTER-PAK adds new dimensions to product packaging and mer- 
chandising, especially for small units of irregular shapes. New vistas are 
opened, particularly for non-food products, in unit vending and for 
counter display. Blister-Pak provides—via vacuum drawing of trans- 
parent plastics to the shape of your product—a protective package as 
well as a quick method of assembling on die-cut printed cards with 
built-in pressure-sensitive adhesion. Your product is given distinctive 
display value with complete visibility, and Blister-Pak makes it dust- 


proof, moisture-proof, pilfer-proof .. . ideal advantages for super-market 
distribution as well as other retail outlets. 


Merit offers a complete merchandising job—full facilities under one 
roof. That means exceptional service from design through production, 
and full control of every operation. For modern self-service merchan- 
disers that work—you can depend on Merit know-how and facilities. 


Call, write, wire for full information, samples. 


MERIT Diéa/ays 


120 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


>, |How 


‘|T SOLVED IT 


| can be thoroughly cleaned. The soft, 
| flexible nose of the syringe is excep- 
| tionally adaptable for flushing the 








small crevices of the brush. Before 


the discovery of this idea, my air 


brush got only half cleaned and 
would not give me the clean work 
required on successive jobs. 
e Moistening soluble paints... . I 
also use the syringe for adding water 
to soluble paints and Chinese white. 
With it I can control the exact 
amount of water required by drops 
or greater quantities, with the 
amount of pressure I place on the 
bulb. 

RicHarD F. Kurr 

Art Director, Ad-Art 

Associates, Reading, Pa. 


Labels Cut Addressing 


Time for Office Mail 


Because routing of envelopes and 
parcels between our various offices 
required laborious addressing, I ar- 


ranged with our addressing depart- 


| ment to cut Addressograph plates 
| showing the name, department and 
| address of each of the offices. 


The plates were imprinted on 
sheets of colored, perforated 
gummed labels. Now it is a quick 


PRINTING DEPT. 
SIDNEY LEWIS & assoc, INC. 
37 COMMERCIAL ST. BROOKLYN 


_ 


| and simple matter for the shipping 
| clerk to pick a label and attach it to 
| what is being shipped out—without 


GRamercy 5-2800 | 


going to the trouble of hunting for 
a pencil or crayon. 
Harry SIEGEL 
Sidney Lewis & Associates 
Inc., New York 
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resenting ‘an 


AR Readers Favorite 
Advertising Suppliers 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that AR presents 
the first in a series of salutes to the nation’s favorite 
advertising suppliers .. . as picked by our readers. 


... for distinguished service to the advertising pro- 
fession. .. Presented by the readers of AR.” 


To all of the suppliers listed below go AR’s sincere 
congratulations. The fact that our readers have taken 
time to write in recommending these companies is 
good evidence that they are truly rendering ‘‘distin- 
guished service” to America’s admen. We extend 
special congratulations to those suppliers denoted by 
a star (*). . . it indicates that they received the most 


Every day for the past two months our mail has been 
filled with recommendations for this section. The list 
below represents only a portion of the names sub- 
mitted .. . others will be published in coming issues. 


To each of the recommended suppliers will go an 


orchid in the form of a handsome certificate. It reads: 


Artists 


Rainey Bennett 
Fred Cole 

Robert Dette 

Russ Dickerson 
Fannell Studio 
Gordon Fisher 
*Frederick Studio 
Bob Gluckstein 
*Sid Hix 

Rix Jennings 

Lou Kashins Art Service 
Pete Kleinfelter 
*Bert Paul Kun 
W. H. Lackie Co. 
Alfred C. Lamers 
Syd Landi 

Bud Mabry 
Marson-Jensen 
Anthony Naiden 
James Reid 
Richard Richard 
Richard Thompson 
Don Walco 
Gerald Williams 
William R. Willison 


»r> 


Photographers 


Herbert Appleton 

Marc Bomse 

Wes Bowman 

John Chapman 

Ralph Cowan 

George H. Davis Studio 
Dearborn Photographers 
Frank Associates 

Hoff Studio Fort 
Lefebvre-Luebkg Studio 
Toivo Kaitila 

Max Klein & Bros. 
Charles McShane 

Dan Moerder 

Carl Oeser (Sarra Studios) 
Pohlman Studios, Inc. 
Ransier Studios 

Reni Photographers 
Ken Schmit 

Standard Studios 
Vernon Blue Print 


Wayne 

Green Bay, Wis. 
Chicago 

New York 
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Wallace Studio Winchendon, Mass. 


Woro Studios Los Angeles 
>Dr> 


Photo Reproduction Services 


Apco Foto 
Arrow Photo Copy Co. Chica 
George F. Grignon Chicag 
Madison Photo New 
Pavelle Laboratories Inc. Nev 
Philadelphia Blue Print Co. 

Photo-Matic Co. 

Rapid Copy Service 

Rapid Lithograph Co. 

RotoCopy 

Screenline Photo Co. 

Stiller Co. 


>r> 


Stock Art Sources 


*Cobb Shinn 
Stivers Studio 
Harry Volk, Jr. 


>r> 
Model Agencies 


Connie & Al Seaman 
Harry Conover 
Patricia Stevens of Milwaukee 


NT x ] 
New York 


You, Unlimited 
>rm> 


Transcription Producers 


Columbia Transcriptions 
George Nelson 
Vedio-Films 


>rm> 


Motion Picture Producers 
Motion Picture Advertising Inc. 


New Or 


Wilding Picture Productions 
>r>> 


Display Producers 


Copeland Displays 
Gardner Displays 


“votes of confidence” from our readers. 


Hadley Displays, Inc. 
Johnsons 

Norcor Manufacturing Co. 
Orde Advertising Co. 
Palmer Assoc. 

Supreme Display 

C. E. Waltman Assoc. 
Irving Woolf & Co. 
Zipprodt, Inc. 


>rm>D 


Sign Manufacturers 
Ardley Studio 
Robertson Sign Co. 


>r> 


Printers 


Ampco Printing Co. 
Ardmore Printing Co. 
Baker-Webster 

R. P. Banks 

Basset Press & Mailing Co. 


Bronnell Photo Lithographing Co. 


rhniaa 
Brooks & Sons 
Castle-Pierce Printers Yshkosh 
The Cote Press SF ld 
H. S. Crocker 
Davis Delaney Inc. 
Doty Lithograph Co. 
Heyrman Printing Co. 
Hillison & Etten 
The Holling Press 
Howard Co. 
Albert Horn 
Jeffco-Offset Co. 
Jeffries Bank Note Co. 
*Kipe Offset Process Co. 
D. F. Keller Co. 
W. A. Krueger Co. 
Livermore & Knight 
Marbridge Printing Co. 
McKay Press 
Molbius Printing Co. 
Premier Printing Co. 
Rider & Dickerson 
Security Printing Co. 
Service Printers 
Shaffer Printing Corp. 
Steinway Press 





Thiessen Printing Corp. 
Times Printing & Lithographing Co. 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Chicago 


Chicago 


U. S. Lithographing Co. 
Wainick Printing Co. 
Webb-Linn Printing Co. 
Walsh Press 

E. Raymond Wright 


>r>?> 


Paper Supply Houses 


Baldwin Paper Co. 

Birmingham-Prosser Co. 
Chicago Paper Co. 

Hillcrest Paper Co. New York 
LaSalle Paper Co. Chicago 
Reliable Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Royal Paper Co. New York 
*Schlosser Paper Co. New York 
Sierra Paper Co. Los Angeles 
Bradner Smith & Co. Chicago 
James White Paper Co. Chicago 
Zellerbach Paper Co. Los Angeles 


>r>> 


Decal Manufacturers 
Meyercord Co. 
Palm Bros. 

>>> 


Creative Services 

Brady Co. 

Duncan Associates Inc. 

Brad Lang 

Gray Rogers Advertising Agency 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 


New York 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Appleton, Wis. 
New York 
Chicago 


Bob Straub & Co. 
>rm> 


Stock Photo Sources 


Acme News Pictures 
Eye-Catchers Inc. New York 
*Frederick Lewis New York 
* Underwood & Underwood Inc. New York 


>>> 


Typographers 

Adset 

Clifford Bisch 

J. M. Bundscho Inc. 

Fort Wayne Typesetting Co. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 

Chicago 


Chicago 


New York 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Chicago 


Monson 
Monson 
*Poole Bros. Inc. 


Were They There? 


Were your favorite advertising suppliers included in the list 
above? If not, you'll want to see that they are properly rec- 
ognized in one of our next issues. Just send your recommenda- 
tions to The Editor, Advertising Requirements, 200 East Illinois 


Name 


Reliance Type Setters 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats Inc. 
Frederic Ryder Co. 

Alex E. Sahlin 

Typographic Service Inc. 
Ben Simon Inc. 

The Type House 

George Wilking & Co. 


>r> 


Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers 


William Cohn 
*Ferber Corp. 


>>> 


Calendar Manufacturers 


Louis F. Dow Co. 
John Fredericks 

McKenzie Service 
E. F. Schmidt Lithographing Co. 
Western Lithograph Co. 


>r> 


Package Manufacturers 


National Metal Edge Box Co. Philadelphia 
*Paper Package Co. Chicago 


>r> 


Exhibit Manufacturers 


Custom Exhibits 
Irving Broder 

Ivel Corp. 

Lynch Studios 

Price Advertising Co. 
Wernecke Studios 


>r> 


Mailing List Suppliers 


Advertising Mailing Services 
George R. Bryant Co. Milwaukee 
Casey The Mailer Los Angeles 
Chase Direct Mail Service Corp. 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Milwaukee 
New York 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Englewood, N. J. 


Chicago 
Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Corona, N. Y. 
Collingswood, N. J. 
Canton, O. 
Chicago 


New York 


Fairchild Publications 
Fisher-Stevens Inc. 
Mosely Selective Service 
W. S. Ponton Inc. 
Richard Morton Co. 


>r> 


Engravers 


Apex Engraving Co. St. Louis 








Buckbee Mears Co. 
Carter Co. 
*Collins, Miller & Hutchings 
*Fort Wayne Engraving Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Gatchel & Manning Philadelphia 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Chicago 
Greene Engraving Co. St. Paul 
*Knapp Engraving Co. New York 
Knickerbocker Engraving Co. Inc. 
New York 
Lake Shore Photo Engraving Co. Chicago 
Lanman Engraving Co. Washinaton, D. C. 
McGrath Engraving Co. Chicago 
Northern Engraving Co. Canton, O. 
Northwestern Photo Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
Los Angeles 
Chicago 
Chicago 


St. Paul 
Detroit 
Chicago 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 
Reliable Etchcraft Corp. 
Reiman-Conway Associates 
George Schaefer Engraving 
Stearns and Co. 

Superior Engraving Co. 


>r> 


Gravure Service Houses 


Intaglio-Cadillac 
Pacific Neo Gravure 
Photogravure & Color Co. 


>r> 


Electrotypers 


Atlantic Electrotype & Stereotype Co. 

New York 

New York 

New York 
Chicago 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 


New York 


National Electrotype Inc. 
Potomac Electrotype Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 


>Dr> 


Others 


Ail-Rite Addressing 
Lynn Art Offset Co. 
Better Letter Service 
Congress Electro (Mats) 
Jack G. Ferrara Inc. New York 
J. V. Harin & Sons (Engrossers) New York 
Huxley Envelope & Paper Corp. New York 
The Lettershop Chicago 
Frank C. Nahser Inc. Chicago 
Plastic Laminating New York 
Proebsting & Taylor Mat Service Chicago 
Progressive Matrix Co. Chicago 
Woodington Mail Advertising Service 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


New York 

New York 
Springfield, Mass. 
Chicago 


Workman’s Service 


St., Chicago 11, Ill. There’s no need to use any special form, but 
you may use the space provided below if you want to make the 
job easy. This is your opportunity to give public recognition 
to the suppliers who help solve your advertising problems. 


Category 
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Good 3-D printing requires special know-how, such 
as American Colortype Company has. Holding patents 
that date as far back as 1921, American Colortype was 
the first to print in this anaglyphic medium. Success 
in three-dimensional printing starts long before ink 
meets paper. It begins with proper photography such 
as the American Colortype staff is prepared to provide. 


Startlingly realistic three-dimensional effects can be 
obtained in printed areas ranging from as small as 
2x2-inches up to 6x4-feet jumbos. Printing can be on 
almost any type of stock for magazines, booklets, broad- 
sides, displays—even packages. But again, as with all 
the steps of preparation, the press work must be ex- 
pert, as at American Colortype. 


Printers Stuce 1927 


Photographic sets must be made according to a tech- 
nical formula involving distances from the central 
object and the depth of field. The center of attention 
in a “flat” picture is not necessarily the object which 
“pops out” in a 3-D photograph. Knowing how to set 
up a good 3-D picture is the first thing. Special knowl- 
edge in printing is another. 


Thoroughly experienced 

in 3-D reproduction, 

American Colortype can provide 
a “complete package” 

including planning help 

on applying 3-D printing 


to your promotional idea. 


~ & American Colortype Company 


1151 Roscoe St.Chicago 13, Ill. 200 Sth Ave. New York the original 3-D\printers 


3-D reproduction is under one experienced control at 
American Colortype from photography through plate- 
making to actual printing. Such single control is es- 
sential if the results are to have truly stereoscopic 
results. American Colortype photoengravers and found- 
rymen are completely familiar with the unique re 
quirements of plating 3-D copy. 





Adwertising Requirements 


Admen have gone '3-D happy’... and out of the 
growing use of three dimensional materials are 
coming some interesting production lessons. 


By Dick Hodgson 
AR Managing Editor 

It probably started with the rash 
of publicity stirred up by the intro- 
duction of Cinerama in New York 
City. . . or it could have been the 
growing popularity of three-dimen- 
sional viewers using sets of colored 
photographic transparencies. In any 
event, the nation has gone 3-D 
crazy. 

Hardly a day passes but what our 
mailboxes at AR contain news of at 
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least one—and more often several— 
new 3-D angles. They run the gamut 
from the announcement of a new 
three-dimensional movie process to 
a folder from a shirt company an- 
nouncing its TWEEDimensional line 
for fall—complete with a pair of 
two-color viewing glasses mounted 
on the cover. 

There is no question but what the 
3-D gimmick is being worked to 
death. But in its overuse, many 
highly practical applications of the 


“extra” dimension for advertising 
purposes are being uncovered. 


> Three-dimensional effects, in 
themselves, are not new. They date 
back to Sir Charles Wheatstone’s 
stereoscope of the 1830’s. Few “up- 
to-date” homes at the turn of the 
century were without the American 
version of the stereoscope developed 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

But as the phonograph and the 
radio brought new forms of enter- 


15 





tainment to the American scene, 
Grandma's stereoscope found its way 
to the attic. 

But interest in 3-D pictures never 
quite passed out of the picture. Its 
first general use for advertising 
popped up in the 1920’s when Ameri- 
can Colortype Co. (Chicago) took 
out patents on a process developed 
by Alfred J. Macy. This was the ori- 
gin of the printed 3-D material cur- 
rently in vogue. 


> At that time the system was called 
“Macyart.” Basically it required a 
set of two engravings prepared from 
a set of stereo pictures. One engrav- 
ing was printed atop the other—one 
in red, the other in blue ink. The 
pictures were then viewed through 
‘“‘slasses’”’ which had two-color 
lenses—the left lens had a red gela- 
tin the same color as the red ink; the 
right, a blue gelatin matching the 
blue ink. Thus, when the Macyart 
picture was viewed through the 
“glasses” the red image was filtered 
out by the left lens so that the left 
eye saw only the blue picture. And, 
for similar reasons, the right eye 
saw only the.red picture. 

American Colortype prepared a 
number of its Macyart illustrations 
for national advertisers. One of the 
most extensive uses of the process 
was for a set of 48 illustrations which 
were used as premiums inserted in 
bread packages. At that time, the 
pictures were promoted with this 
message: 

“New Living Pictures. . . the latest 
and most wonderful development 
that has ever been produced in 
printing. Objects stand right out as 
you see them in real life. . ..As pack- 
age inserts, Macyart pictures are 
supreme in 100% attention getting 
value. They will be kept by the re- 


New LIVING PICTURES 


PUN feo "Tes envelope contains part of a series of 48 


KIDDIES NEW LIVING PICTURES. The latest and most 
and wonderful development that has ever been 
produced in printing. Objects stand right out as 
you see them in ceal life. 

As Package Inserts, MACYART pictures are supreme 
in 100% attention getting value. They will be kept 
by the recipient indefinitely. 

As Counter and Window Displays MACYART will 
double advertising value. They command and 
dominate the space alloted to them. Every dealer is 
anxious to provide space for this NEW WONDER. 
Give your advertising added circulation and longer life with MACYART pictures 
—a complete campaign has been prepared and ready for delivery. 


‘Return the Enclosed Post Card for Full Information 


BAKERY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE COMPANY 


1151 ROSCOE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sole Produners of Marpart— Pat. Aug. 9, 1924 


cipient indefinitely. As counter and 
window displays Macyart will double 
advertising value. They command 
and dominate the space allotted to 
them.” 


> The only basic difference between 
the 3-D printed material of the 20’s 
and that in use today seems to be the 
subject matter. The most popular 
subjects in the 20’s appear to have 
been “toe dancers,” with graceful 
legs pointed at the viewer, and “bad- 
men” with guns pointed menacingly 
out of the picture. In the majority 
of the pictures, the quality is every 
bit as good as most contemporary 
3-D material. 

One of the most outstanding items 
in American Colortype’s collection 
of “historic” 3-D material is a 32- 
page booklet of “Intimate Third- 
Dimension Views of A Century of 
Progress.” The booklet, which con- 
tains thirty 3-D illustrations, was 
sold for 35¢ at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1933-34. 

According to American Colortype 
officials, interest in 3-D printing fell 
off quickly after the 20’s, although 
a few national advertisers such as 
Swift and Humble Oil used it for 
special promotions later. When the 
current 3-D craze began, the com- 
pany was deluged with requests for 
information. 


> Today, advertising use of 3-D is 
concentrated in five ap- 
proaches: 

1. 3-D motion pictures. 

2. 3-D slides and viewers. 

3. Printed material with 3-D ef- 
fects. 

4. Point of purchase displays with 
simulated depth. 

5. Capitalizing on general interest 
in the third dimension by pointing 


main 


out its presence in anything that 
isn’t strictly flat. 


> A quick look at the movie adver- 
tising in any metropolitan daily is 
clear indication that the day of 3-D 
is here as far as Hollywood, reaching 
wildly in an attempt to throw off its 
TV jitters, is concerned. And, along 
with the motion picture capital, pro- 
ducers of business films are show- 
ing a growing interest in 3-D. 

The successful production of what 
is probably the first 3-D business 
film was reported in the June issue 
of AR (“Three Dimensional Business 
Movies Become a Reality,” page 41). 
This article told of the production 
of a 3-D color film for Stone Con- 
tainer Corp. (Chicago) by a small 
local studio, Academy Film Produc- 
tions. 

Since that time several larger 
business film producers have an- 
nounced entry into the 3-D field. 
One of these studios is Kling of 
Chicago. 


> Fred Niles, Kling’s motion picture 
chief, reports a growing interest in 
3-D movies for product demon- 
strations, progress reports, introduc- 
tion of new lines, and other uses. 
One client, he reports, is already 
considering a 3-D public relations 
film for distribution to clubs, schools, 
etc. 

Niles points out that there are 
basically two 3-D systems for motion 
pictures—the single camera and dual 
camera methods. Both require the 
wearing of Polaroid “glasses” during 
the screening of the film. Otherwise, 
the systems are contrasted as fol- 
lows: 


Single camera 


e Any standard projector, with a 
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simple adapter costing less than $200 
will show the film. 

e One roll of film contains the es- 
sentials for stereo effect. 

e The image is somewhat smaller 
than usual, and not quite as bright. 
e Sound is comparable to sound in 
standard movies. 


Dual camera 


e A tandem arrangement, in which 
the projectors are synchronized, is 
necessary to project the film for 3-D 
effect. 

e Two films are needed for depth, 
but either film can be shown on a 
single projector effectively as a 
standard movie. 

e The image is normal size and 
shape, and is as bright as in stand- 
ard projection. 

e “Stereo sound,” or dimensional 
sound effect is possible. 

Both systems, Niles points out, 
have the versatility of standard 
movies in addition to the illusion of 
depth they afford. Color, slow mo- 
tion, stop action and synchronous 
speech are all available. 


>» Choice of the type of 3-D system 
to be used depends entirely on the 
requirements of the job. Niles points 
out that while the dual projection 
system offers a little more versatility 
in the effects that can be attained, 
the single projection systems are 
easier to handle. To figure costs of 
a 3-D picture, Niles advises adding 
approximately 35° to an estimate 
for a standard picture. But, he adds, 
this is becoming less and less a fixed 
factor as film producers are finding 
more shortcuts in adding the third 
dimension. 

The natural tendency in producing 
3-D motion pictures, as in the pro- 
duction of most any other form of 
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3-D advertising, is to concentrate 
on the startling effects which can be 
obtained—especially objects which 
are made to “come right off” the 
screen and into the viewers’ laps. 
Those who have worked with the 
medium hasten to caution potential 
users that the greatest value in 3-D 
movies lies in their ability to give 
depth to things which require the 
third dimension to be presented 
realistically. 

Along with the systems described 
above, another new motion picture 
process has just been announced 
for use in business movies. It is a 
wide screen system with stereophon- 
ic sound for 16mm movies developed 
by Bell & Howell Co. (Chicago). 
Patterned after 20th Century-Fox’s 
CinemaScope, the new system pro- 
jects a picture on a curved screen 
2.5 times as wide as it is high. This 
expanse covers more nearly the 
normal field of vision of the human 
eye. 

The addition of peripheral, or side, 
as well as “straight ahead” vision of 
the viewer gives a strong sense of 
depth and participation in the scene. 
The effect is much the same as Cin- 
erama, but requires only one pro- 
jector and sound system. 

Details of this system are reported 
in a special story on page 55. 


> Long before 3-D motion pictures 
were even being considered by ad- 
men, however, the use of three-di- 
mensional slides and viewers was 
already an accepted advertising tool. 
A typical application was reported 
in the August AR (“Selling Prod- 
ucts with 3-D Viewers,” page 77). 
If any part of the current 3-D 
craze is here to stay, it would seem 
that the 3-D viewers and slides have 
the best chance for survival. They 
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have several natural advantages: 

e Cameras for producing the slides 
are relatively inexpensive, readily 
available and simple to operate. 

e It is a simple matter to have 3-D 
slides processed. 

e Viewers like the cameras, are in- 
expensive, readily available and can 
be operated by anyone. 

e A complete sales presentation can 
be carried in very little space. 

e The slide presentations can show 
very realistic views of most any line, 
the manufacturing process, pro- 
motional materials, packaging, etc. 

e The slides can also be used for 
projection to large groups with little, 
if any, extra effort. 

e Any good commercial photographer 
—or the average amateur camera 
bug—can produce quality 3-D slides 
with little extra equipment. 

e Three-D slides have already be- 
come widely accepted. They are 
widely used for entertainment, ed- 
ucation and other everyday pur- 
poses. Most children are acquainted 
with them before they reach school 
age. 

The two leaders in the growing 
field of producers of equipment for 
3-D slides have been the David 
White Co., Milwaukee manufacturer 
of Stereo-Realist cameras and 
viewers, and Sawyer’s Inc. (Port- 
land, Ore.), producer of View-Master 
equipment. 

More recently, a large number of 
other photographic firms have en- 
tered the field and today a wide va- 
riety of equipment is available in al- 
most any price range. 


> It was inevitable that growing in- 
terest in 3-D should bring with it 
renewed attention to three-dimen- 
sional effects possible in printed 
material. The first of numerous an- 
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4 Marilyn, Mighty Mouse and Lucy 
. . .Three-D has spread to a host of mag- 
azines—movie, comic, business—which hope 
to capitalize on the craze. Fans can now 
view Marilyn Monroe and Lucy and Ricky 
in 3-D, as well as their favorite comics. 


aglyphs, as bi-colored 3-D pictures 
are called technically, to cross our 
desks was an attractive piece ad- 
vertising “3rd dimensional realism 
with Motorola TV .. . the standout 
picture for 53.” One side of a small 
card had a picture of a TV set, with 
a model in a low-cut dress shown on 
the screen. The picture was printed 
in red and blue and practically 
jumped off the card when viewed 
through a pair of “glasses” with 
transparent red and blue lenses fur- 
nished with the card. Produced for 
Motorola by Brownie Mfg. Co. (New 
York), the piece caused a flurry of 
excitement in our offices. 

In the few months following receipt 
of the Motorola piece, we have re- 
ceived a deskful of similar 3-D 
mailing pieces. While none can 
match the excitement caused by the 
arrival of the first one, each has re- 
ceived far more than the average 
consideration. 

Perhaps this illustrates an import- 
ant factor in the use of 3-D material. 
Undoubtedly the first piece received 
has the greatest impact, but the 
“gimmick” value of succeeding pieces 
gives them an advantage over 2-D 
material. Just where “the point of 
diminishing returns” really starts 
is hard to pin down. But there must 
come a time when the 3-D craze will 
have run its allotted course and will 
no longer give enough return to 
compensate for its extra cost. 


> Considering the wide variety of 
different 3-D materials we have re- 
ceived, one factor is clear—there are 
certain times when 3-D has more 
than mere gimmick value. There are 
many types of products that really 
need the third dimension to be seen 
in their true light in printed illustra- 
tions. Very little of the 3-D material 
we have seen to date has taken ad- 
vantage of this situation. At least 
20% of the material has leaned 
heavily toward attention-attracting 
gimmicks, but this may be a result 
of the “craze” aspect of the present 
use of the technique. 

At least one definite lesson has 
come out of the extensive use of 3-D 
printed materials today—good quali- 
ty comes only with extensive ex- 
perimentation. Two separate articles 
elsewhere in this issue of AR tell 
how two publications—the Los An- 
geles Times and Institutions Maga- 
zine—spent long weeks of trial and 


error before going to press with 3-D 
advertising. 


> From this experimentation has 
come some lessons that can well 
serve anyone using 3-D printed ma- 
terial in the future. 

The basics of printing in 3-D are 
quite simple. Each of our eyes sees 
a different picture—the right eye 
sees more of the right side of an ob- 
ject and the left eye sees more of the 
left side of an object. In our optical 
system, a separate picture is trans- 
mitted from each eye to the brain 
where the images are “put together,” 
giving an impression of depth. To 
achieve this depth from printed il- 
lustrations, it is necessary to present 
an individual picture for each eye. 
To do this, a stereo camera first takes 
two pictures, through lenses which 
are located approximately the same 
distance apart as a normal pair of 
eyes. Then an engraving is made for 
each of these pictures. Usually these 
pictures are printed atop one another 
—one in red, the other in blue or 
green. To separate the pictures—so 
that each eye sees only the picture 
intended for it—bi-color viewers are 
used. One lens is red so that it filters 
out the red picture intended for the 
opposite eye. The other lens is either 
blue or green, depending on the sec- 
ond color of ink used for printing, 
and filters out the second picture. 
Thus, each eye sees only one picture. 
The picture that it sees is the same 
as it would see if looking at the real 
object. This is, of course, the same 
principle used in the Macyart of 
the 20’s. 


> Three-D printed material using 
the two-color system has been ap- 
pearing with regularity during the 
past few weeks. Some of it is amaz- 
ingly good; most of it mediocre; far 
too much is nothing short of lousy. 
The biggest difference seems to lie 
in four general areas: 


1. The printing. .. While any printer 
can make 3-D material, the job isn’t 
quite as simple as it appears on the 
surface. Those who have experi- 
mented with the process have found 
that a little extra effort can mean a 
great deal in the finished product. 


2. The engravings. ..Three-dimen- 
sional effects can be achieved by 
merely making two engravings from 
a set of stereo photos, with a “stand- 
ard” amount of off-register between 
the first and second colors. But, as is 
explained by John Randall of In- 
stitutions Magazine in his story in 
this issue, the best 3-D engravings 
require a lot of additional work. 


3. The viewers... Just any 3-D 
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Media Use .. . Gentry was the first magazine to come out with a 3-D ad—for Foot Joy 
shoes (center). One of the first newspaper 3-D ads was this one for Lang's dill pickles (left) 
which appeared in the Washington Times Herald. Then Bullock's department store con- 
tracted for a series of 3-D ads (right) which ran in the Los Angeles Times. 


viewer won’t work with every il- 
lustration. While some are better 
than others, the real problem is to 
make sure that the lenses of the 
viewers have the same colors as the 
inks used in printing. 


4. The choice of illustrations ...Too 
many advertisers try to adapt just 
any illustration for 3-D printing. Far 
too often, the illustration is cluttered 
with too many unnecessary elements. 
The best subjects seem to be simple 
ones—a_ single product, person, 
animal, etc. Backgrounds with the 
least detail also seem to produce the 
best effects. 


> Three 3-D printed pieces received 
by AR seem to be the best of the 
current lot: 


e A 3x6” card for Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland (Baltimore) 
shows a pretty model pointing at 
message on a blackboard. The model 
stands out clearly from the black- 
board when viewed through 3-D 
glasses. The message is a “natural” 
—it plugs a standard type of insur- 
ance policy known as a “3-D Policy” 
(dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction). 

Two factors were important in the 
quality of this piece—the size of the 
figure printed in 3-D and the selec- 
tion of inks. Because the figure is 
small (approximately 212x3”), the 
amount of off-register between the 
red and blue plates is also small and 
the illustration is clear even when 
viewed without 3-D glasses. The 
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inks, when overprinted, blend into a 
pleasant bluish-red, rather than the 
dull brown which is often the result 
of a combination of inks used in 3-D 
printing. The piece was printed by 
Schneidereith & Sons (Baltimore). 


e A six-page folder for Cutter Lab- 
oratories. (Berkeley, Calif.) com- 
bined product photos with special 
background effects for 3-D realism. 
The illustration, which used a tunnel 
effect to accentuate distance behind 
the product photos, was _ placed 
against a black background. 


@ A 1744x22'2” poster for Mary Lane 
coats and suits, a product of Brand 
& Puritz (Kansas City, Mo.), shows 
a model wearing a winter coat. Be- 
cause of the size, the two plates are 
considerably off-register, but when 
viewed with 3-D glasses, a prospec- 
tive customer receives a very realis- 
tic picture of the product. The poster 
was produced by American Color- 
type Co. (Chicago). 


> Among the more interesting ap- 
plications of 3-D printing are pre- 
miums being offered by Quaker 
Oats Co. (Chicago). Quaker is in- 
cluding a set of four 3-D circus pic- 
tures and a viewer in every package 
of Muffets, a round shredded wheat. 
A total of 20 pictures is being used. 
The pictures are used as package 
dividers. 

The Muffets package, itself, is part 
of the 3-D promotion. The consumer 
can cut a window in the back of the 
page, slit the sides, tape the pictures 


together in a series and then draw 
them across the opening, thereby, 
as Quaker puts it, “showing circus 
acts on parade.” 


> Media use of 3-D also appears to 
be growing. 


e The first magazine to report use 
of 3-D was Gentry. It was first used 
for editorial features and then for 
advertising. The first 3-D ad of the 
current craze was probably one for 
Foot-Joy Shoes, which ran in Gen- 
try. The ad, which used the obvious 
headline “See How They Stand Out!” 
was created by Bachenheimer-Lewis 
Agency (New York). 


e Eight advertisers are running 3-D 
ads in a special 12-page section in 
the August issue of Institutions Mag- 
azine. 


e Two movie magazines are featur- 
ing 3-D pictures. I Love Lucy pub- 
lished by 3 Dimension Publications 
Inc. (Boston) features four pages of 
3-D pictures of Lucille Ball, Desi 
Arnaz and their baby. The first issue 
of 3D Movie Magazine, published by 
Three-D Magazines Inc. (Freeport, 
N. Y.), is now on newsstands. It fea- 
tures eight pages of 3-D pictures of 
movie stars. 


e The first trade magazine to use a 
3-D illustration was Newsdealer. Its 
July issue featured a 3-D cover pic- 
ture and another on the inside back 
cover. 


e The most extensive use of 3-D to 
date is an entirely 3-D comic book— 
Mighty Mouse 3-D Comics published 
by St. John Publishing Co. (New 
York). Three advertisers had 3-D 
ads in the first issue. The comic book 
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3-D Murals. . .One of the best known types of 3-D displays are the ‘murals’ developed 
for use in railroad terminals. They combine animation, unusual lighting and 3-D effects. 
The 3-D effect is achieved by extending and enlarging the principal objects in the picture. 


used the 3-D Illustereo process 
developed by American Sterographic 
Corp. While subjects do not have 
depth in themselves, an amazing de- 
gree of depth is created by establish- 
ing a number of “planes” which are 
clearly separated from each other. It 
is possible, for example, to have a 
row of telephone poles which, al- 
though lacking roundness, appear 
to actually be one behind the other. 
In most cases, there is seemingly 
more depth in such illustrations than 
in 3-D photographic illustrations. 
As in the case of other printed 3-D 
material, two-color viewers are 
used, 


e In the newspaper field, the Wauk- 
esha (Wis.) Daily Freeman was the 
first to come out with a 3-D ad. In 
its June 8 issue, it carried a full- 
page 3-D ad for Hale-Frame As- 
sociates, Waukesha interior decora- 
tors. 


e The next to carry a 3-D ad was 
the Washington (D.C.) Times- 
Herald. In this case a different tech- 
nique was used. To view the four- 
color 3-D illustration of Lang’s 
Kosher Pickles, the viewer placed 
a hand mirror alongside his nose and 
looked at two similar illustrations. 
The one on the left, however, was 
“flipped” and reversed itself when 
reflected from the mirror. The ad, 
prepared for C. C. Lang & Son Inc. 
(Baltimore) by the H. W. Budde- 
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meier Co. (Baltimore), had another 
“plus” value—scented ink added the 
aroma of dill to the pages. 
Illustrations using the same tech- 
nique have been used as editorial 
material in other publications in- 
cluding Life and the Chicago Trib- 


une. 


e Close on the heels of the Times- 
Herald ad, which ran on July 2, was 
a series of 3-D ads in the Los 
Angeles Times. This series, for Bul- 
lock’s Downtown department store, 
used the two-color viewer technique. 
Details are reported by James 
Joseph in a story on page 23. 

The viewers used with 3-D printed 
material are available from a num- 
ber of firms. They usually cost be- 
tween one and two-cents, depend- 
ing on the quality, quantity and im- 
printing. 


> A development just announced by 
Einson-Freeman Co. Inc. (Long Is- 
land City, N. Y.) may have a star- 
tling effect on the whole field of 3-D 
printed materials. Sam Gold, vice 
president of the company, has an- 
nounced the development of “Com- 
patible 3-D.” 

Developed by former Hollywood 
art director Otto Luther, the new 
Einson-Freeman process involves a 
four-color picture which looks like 
-any normal full-color illustration 
when viewed without 3-D glasses. 
When the glasses are used, however, 











the picture takes on a third dimen- 
sion similar to that obtained through 
the use of two-color 3-D illustra- 
tions. 

Because of its dual viewability, 
four-color Compatible 3-D has many 
possible advertising applications 
that are denied to the conventional 
two-color 3-D process,’ Mr. Gold 
says. “Four-color ‘Compatible 3-D’ 
is particularly useful for window and 
counter displays, with or without 
viewing ’specs. However, it is in the 
field of premiums, comic books and 
direct mail advertising that four- 
color ‘Compatible 3-D’ opens the 
widest horizons to advertisers,” he 
says. 


> In the display field, 3-D effects 
have taken on added importance. 
This was clearly evident at the Point 
of Purchase Advertising Institute 
show in Chicago this spring. Interest 
ran high in a number of different 
types of displays with 3-D features. 
Many exhibitors at the show has- 
tened to point out that 3-D in dis- 
plays is nothing new. It’s something 
they had been trying to push for 
years. In fact, displays with depth 
have maintained popularity for many 
years. 

But there is clear indication that 
the 3-D craze is affecting the display 
industry. Not only are new types 
of displays with 3-D features making 
a hit, but older types of displays with 
depth are becoming increasingly 
popular. 

The display at the POPAI show 
which probably attracted the great- 
est amount of attention was a unit 
manufactured by R. R. Kellogg Ad- 
vertising Services (Los Angeles). 
This unit features illuminated trans- 
parencies which are arranged to give 
an amazing degree of depth without 
any viewing aid. Two pictures are 
printed on glass so that a slight 
movement by the viewer creates the 
illusion that the picture is moving. 


> It was a 3-D display that won first 
award in the light and motion clas- 
sification of the 1953 Lithographic 
Awards competition. The winner 
was a series of 3-D lithographed 
transparencies designed and pro- 
duced by Videx Corp. (New York) 
for the American National Red 
Cross. A Videx display for Gilbey’s 
Gin won a first award in the 1952 
lithography competition. 

The Videx process was developed 
by French-born artist and art direc- 
tor Roger deMontebello. The Videx 
transparencies are lithographed on 
flat sheets of Vinylite in full color 
and displayed against a simple light- 
box, which uses a conventional light 
bulb. Maximum size is 20x50”. 
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As with the Kellogg displays, no 
viewers are required to obtain 3-D 
effects in Videx displays. According 
to Videx, its 3-D displays have 
neither blur, jump nor distortion, 
and actual textures and colors can 
be duplicated exactly. 


> A variety of 3-D display materials 
has been developed by Pictorial Pro- 
ductions Inc. (Tuckahoe, N. Y.). One 
of the most unique developments is 
3-D shelf strips for supermarkets. 
Pictorial gets a depth effect in such 
displays by applying a special plas- 
tic “lens” on top of printed mes- 
sages and illustrations. No viewing 
devices are required to obtain a third 
dimension. 

The use of the plastic lens tech- 
nique permits three special effects: 
@ Depth. 

e Animation or a change of scene. 


e Both depth and animation. How- 
ever, when both effects are required, 
the effect of depth is decreased by 
50%. 

The first 3-D shelf strip produced 
by Pictorial was for Walter Mack’s 
Super Coola. The same technique is 
applied to display pieces of most any 
size. 

Pictorial also produces illuminated 
3-D transparencies. Ektachrome 
transparencies up to 8x10” are used 
and can be adapted to displays of 
any size. Illumination is provided by 
a standard 25-watt bulb. 


> There is no end, of course, to the 
number of displays that have a real 
third dimension. Actual product 
models, trade characters, etc. can be 
made of wood, glass, plastic and a 
number of other materials. 
Increasingly popular are printed 
displays which have some three-di- 
mensional element attached. Also 
growing in popularity are printed 
displays with more than one plane. 
Such displays are being used by a 
number of motion picture companies 
to promote their 3-D movies. 
Probably the best known 3-D dis- 
plays are the “murals” for use in 
railroad terminals developed by Mc- 
Arthur Advertising Corp. (New 
York). They combine animation, un- 
usual lighting and 3-D effects. The 
McArthur displays obtain their 3-D 
effects by extending the principal 
objects of a poster forward from the 
flat picture, enlarging these objects, 
making them in life-like form and 
giving them still greater promi- 
nence through illumination espe- 
cially adapted to each display. 


> Another phase of the 3-D craze is 
the overuse of the term “3-D,” it- 
self. It is a magic word, most admen 
seem to feel—a synonym for 
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Prize-Winner. . . These 3-D color trans- 
parency displays for Red Cross won for 
their inventor, Roger de Montebello (left), 
first prize in this year's Lithograph Compe- 
tition. 


“modern” or “up-to-date.” It un- 
doubtedly has its place, but when it 
is used to describe anything that isn’t 
flat—and even some things that are 
—it tends to lose its impact. 

But one thing is certain. Whether 
you like it or not, 3-D is here in an 
unprecedented quantity. Just how 
long it will last is anybody’s guess, 
but out of the recent developments 
are bound to come some advertising 
tools that will be around for more 
than a few days. 44 


Additional Details 
Available on 3-D 


Additional details concerning pro- 

duction of a variety of 3-D adver- 
tising materials are contained in 
literature published by various 
manufacturers. The following items 
should prove helpful to any adman 
planning to use 3-D: 
e Freedman Die Cutters Inc. (New 
York) has published an unusual six- 
page folder showing a number of 3- 
D illustrations. The center page of 
the folder contains three pairs of red 
and blue 3-D viewers. The folder 
explains a number of 3-D services 
offered by the firm. 


For your copy circle No. 901 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


e Samples of 3-D mailing pieces and 
viewers are available from Brownie 
Manufacturing Co. (New York). 


For your copy circle No. 902 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


e Both illuminated and non-lighted 
3-D molded displays are pictured in 
a four-page folder issued by Plastic 
Service Co. (Los Angeles). Several 
of the 12 units pictured include 
animation. 


For your copy circle No. 903 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


e Post Photo Engraving Corp. (Clif- 
ton, N. J.) shows the differences in 
various engraving screens used for 
printing 3-D pictures in a four-page 
folder. Included are stereo photos 
printed in 65, 85, 100 and 120-screen 
and a 3-D comic book cover which 
used line cuts. 


For your copy circle No. 904 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


@ Details on Videx 3-D displays are 
featured in an eight-page folder 
published by Videx Corp. (New 
York). The folder also contains il- 
lustrations of three point of purchase 
displays using the Videx technique. 


For your copy circle No. 905 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


e A standard display unit which in- 
corporates an animated 3-D picture 
is described in a flyer published by 
R. R. Kellogg Advertising Services 
Inc. (Los Angeles). The basic dis- 
play unit has space for trademarks, 
advertising copy and an actual prod- 
uct in addition to the 3-D picture. It 
is illuminated by a standard light 
bulb. 


For your copy circle No. 906 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


@ Details on a variety of 3-D display 
materials developed by Pictorial 
Productions Inc. (Tuckahoe, N. Y.) 
are available from the company. Pic- 
torial products include 3-D units 
using a plastic “lens” applied to 
printed material. The plastic coating 
produces both 3-D and animation 
effects. The company also produces 
illuminated 3-D transparencies. 


For your copy circle No. 907 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


e Molded 3-D display units pro- 
duced for 20 clients are pictured in 
a flyer published by Plasto Mfg. Co. 
(Chicago). The illustrations show 
units ranging in size from a 34%4x3%4 
x834” figure for Esquire magazine to 
a 22” medallion produced for Chev- 
rolet. 


For your copy 
Reader's Service 


Molded Plastic... Another off-shoot of 
the 3-D craze is the rise in demand for 
plastic display pieces and package at- 
tachments which have a real third dimen- 
sion—like this molded plastic head. 
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THE 3-D CRAZE 


Bullock's and the Los Angeles 


Times solve the problems of 


3-D printing on newsprint 


Los Angeles Department Store 


Uses 5-1 Newspaper Insertions 


By James Joseph 


Some 400,000 subscribers to the 
Los Angeles Times recently peered 
through blue and red cellophane- 
lensed “viewers” to scan the first big 
try at third-dimensional advertising 
on newsprint. What they saw was 
convincing—six full-page 3-D ads 
sponsored by Los Angeles’ Bullock’s 
Downtown, a large department store, 
and five cooperative advertisers. But 
what they didn’t see were the four 
months of trial and effort devoted to 
“proving” that: newspaper ads can 
be dressed in three-dimension. 

3-D currently can sell merchan- 
dise. 

It’s a logical eye-catcher, break- 
ing the so-called “looking barrier.” 

Bullock’s believes it has success- 
fully (at a cost of $23,000 for six ads 
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and 450,000 glasses—at about 2¢ 
each) proved its point. 


> Bullock’s presentation was merely 
a continuing effort to break what its 
publicity director, Frank Rice, terms 
the “looking barrier.” What’s the 
“looking barrier?” Well, its the pen- 
chant for readers to give an ad a 
quick once-over, then use the paper 
to line the bird cage. What Rice has 
been aiming at since 1952 are stra- 
tegically placed ads which draw the 
reader’s participation and which “in- 
volve” him in some way. A few not- 
able forerunners: 


1. A Father’s Day, 1952, full-page 
cut-out “crown” tied to the slogan, 
“Crown Dad King and give him a 
gift from Bullock’s Downtown.” 
Moppets were instructed to snip the 
crown, paste it together, then crown 


dad king for a day. Happily, news- 
paper page length permitted a 744 
size crown—average for an Amer- 
ican dad. 


2. A full page of Easter, 1953, cut- 
outs which could be glued to Easter 
eggs to create a caricature family— 
father, mother, sister and brother. 
Tie-in: “The whole family likes 
Easter gifts from Bullock’s Down- 
town.” Thousands of Los Angeles 
children followed Bullock’s instruc- 
tions, humanized their Easter eggs. 


3. A full page featuring 12 fanciful 
“medals,” presented this Father’s 
Day, and tied to the slogan: “To Dad 
—for Distinguished Service—a Fa- 
ther’s Day Gift from  Bullock’s 
Downtown.” Instructions told kids to 
cut out the medals, pin them on 
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dad’s_ shirt. Typical “medal”: a 
drawing of a hand holding a drinking 
glass under a gurgling faucet, the 
cartoon suspended from a_ blue- 
striped ribbon. The citation under- 
neath read: “To Dad—an ever-ready 
oasis bearing glasses of water in the 
middle of the night.” 


> All this led up to Bullock’s big 
plunge—its series of six three dimen- 
sional full-pagers, which cost $3,000 
each, plus another $5,000 for viewers. 

The series, says Rice, went a long 
ways toward breaking through the 
“looking barrier.” 

Important to advertising staffers 
were the problems involved. The 
tough part wasn’t the series’ tag- 
line, “A New Dimension in Living.” 
Nor was it the daily play upon the 
same theme—“A New Dimension in 
Poise” —picturing a model in Lily of 
France foundation garments; “A 
New Dimension in Comfort’”—show- 
ing a youthful camera enthusiast 
dressed in Hickey Freeman sports- 
wear, with a depth-provoking back- 
ground (a Los Angeles downtown 
street). Big problem was adopting 
stereo techniques to newsprint. 


> Involved were such tricky de- 
tails as: 


1. Correct way to off-register the 
printing plates. 


2. How would inks match the lenses 
of the viewing glasses, considering 
the absorption of newsprint. 


3. Would the images survive the 
fast press runs (50,000 copies an 
hour), where control is far less pre- 
cise than on a magazine run? 


4. What subjects would give real, 


eye-appealing third-dimensional ef- 
fects? 


5. Could third dimension be adapted 
to newspaper advertising at all? 


> Four months of planning, trial and 
error went into the project. The Pat- 
Scha photography studio experi- 
mented successively with an 8x10” 
view camera, taking a still-life at 
two slightly different angles; an an- 
cient stereo camera, originally used 
to take some of the first stereo slides; 
two view cameras, their shutters 
connected so that the same action 
would be taken simultaneously from 
different angles. 

Finally when cameramen Wood- 
row Patrick and Milt Orth came up 
with two black and white prints, one 
from each of the stereo negatives, a 
65-line negative was shot. This nega- 
tive was printed on Kodak Flexi- 
chrome strip film, so that the emul- 
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sion could be peeled off and dyed. 
One print’s emulsion was dyed blue, 
the other red. Then, these were over- 
layed—and off-registered. 


> Next came considerations of ink 
color. As nearly as possible, the ink 
must match the lenses of the viewing 
glasses. Perfect matching gives max- 
imum fi'tration—so that the blue 
image, viewed thru the blue lens, is 
completely filtered out. Same goes 
for the red. Of course, perfect filtra- 
tion is not possible. 

Corollary problem is the amount 
of light reflected from each color. 
Reflection from each ink should be 
the same, otherwise a “lazy” pair of 
eyes will see only one color—the 
most intense—and get no third di- 
mension. 

Color becomes even more compli- 
cated using newsprint. A coated- 
stock proof is of little use color- 
wise since its color and intensity are 
quite different from the newsprint 
run. Proofs have to be drawn on 
newsprint—but even this does not 
compensate for variables at high 
press speeds. 


> Special engraving plates were 
worked out by George C. Schaefer 
Engraving Co. (Los Angeles). Opti- 
mum conditions: each dot of each 
image printed side-by-side, but not 
overprinting. There was, however, 
some unavoidable overprinting in 
the shadows. Too much overprinting 
results in purple—and loss of the 
third dimension effect. 

Registration, too, got into the act. 
Third dimension plates must be per- 
fectly registered vertically, but off- 
set (thus, off-registered) horizontal- 
ly. Reason: the eye can compensate 
for the horizontal off-register, not 
for the vertical. 

And, of course, there'll be no im- 
pressive depth unless the photo has 
depth to begin with. A good depth- 
getting pose: the subject in the close 
foreground, with a scene unfolding 
behind him. Thus, one of Bullock’s 
series pictured a camera enthusiast 
up close, with a Los Angeles street 
reaching into the background. 


> In presenting its six-run 3-D se- 
ries, Bullock’s switched its “looking 
barrier” formula. Five of the ads de- 
parted from the campaign’s institu- 
tional theme, plugged specific mer- 
chandise. One reason was to see how 
3-D pulled—in dollars and cents. 
The 3-D advertised L’Aiglon dresses, 
for instance, sold well (they were 
price-tagged $17.95)—most custom- 
ers coming into the store after 
studying the 3-D ad. 

“That’s the point,’ enthuses pub- 


licityman Rice. “To get the most 
from 3-D, lookers have to linger 
awhile over the photo. Takes about 
30-60 seconds to really appreciate 
the photo’s great depth. That’s more 
looking than most ads get—and we 
gave them something in return for 
their time. A good photograph. An 
interesting setting. Popular mer- 
chandise. Most important, we pre- 
sented a home experiment they could 
try for themselves—a kind of game. 
Those ads really shattered the look- 
ing barrier.” 


> Does Bullock’s think 3-D will be- 
come a regular device for depart- 
ment store newspaper advertising? 

“I don’t think so,” Rice contends. 
“Like others of our series, it’s the 
initial shock that counts. A few 
stores will probably turn occasional- 
ly to 3-D—and so may we—but a lot 
of the selling value hangs on that 
‘news tie-in’—the ‘New Dimension’ 
catchline.” 

Pat O’Rourke of Burns W. Lee 
Associates, Bullock’s publicity agen- 
cy, agrees. “3-D isn’t going to sup- 
plant the standard newspaper ad 
layout,” he says. 

Bullock’s figures that any future 
3-D layouts should be cheaper, since 
a hefty portion of costs went into 
research, particularly as fees to pho- 
tographer and engraver. Costs per 
page broke down: $1,428, space rate 
(same as for full-page color without 
3-D), plus $1,500 for engraving- 
photography. 44 


“I'm answering your ad for a man who 
does clever brush work!”’ 
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THE 3-D CRAZE 


Institutions Learns 
2-2) Production Tricks 


Months of experimentation preceded the publication of a 3-D sec- 


tion in Institutions Magazine . . . The results present a guide for 


others who plan on using 3-D materials. 


By John C. Randall 
Editorial Department 
Institutions Magazine 


Three-dimensional printing from 
stereo photographs is certainly any- 
thing but new. But with the interest 
in 3-D stirred up by the motion pic- 
tures, it was natural that it would 
be considered as a magazine adver- 
tising medium. 

With the growing interest in 3-D, 
Institutions Magazine decided to 
produce a 12-page section which 
would show both advertising and 
editorial material in three dimen- 
sions. This section is appearing in 
our August issue. 

Although we had assembled a 
substantial number of 3-D printed 
pieces before we began work on the 
section, we soon found that we were 
almost starting from scratch. We first 
took all of the material available and 
began an evaluation of it—for style, 
type, colors, methods used in photo- 
graphs, engraving and printing. 


> Each illustration added knowledge 
to the pool. The results showed 
clearly: 

e 3-D illustrations require photo- 
graphs of excellent quality. 

e The illustrations 
with originality. 


must sparkle 
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e Engravings must be far better- 
than-average. 

e Printing quality must be excel- 
lent. 

These criteria established principle 

and policy. It also added a rule for 
determining the advisability of 3-D 
advertising: 
e The product must lend itself to 
3-D. Naturally, a product which is 
a flat object, lacking in depth, will 
not show adequately in three dimen- 
sions, nor will a product which cap- 
italizes mainly upon color rather 
than manufacturing style. Products 
using 3-D should have a realness 
and a depth of presentation. 

The eight companies who ordered 
insertions in our 3-D section all had 
products to advertise which ful- 
filled these requirements. We worked 
with them in obtaining the best pos- 
sible use of the “new” process. 


> The first production problem, of 
course, was the photography. Using 
the basic tenets of photography as a 
starting point, we examined ll 
known ways of making stereo photos. 

Dimension, in itself, is nothing 
new to the commercial photographer 
—and lighting is dimension. He well 
knows that lighting is the key to 
making a successful picture. Exam- 
ination of dimension, as seen by a 


pair of human eyes, reveals that 
roundness is nothing more than a 
thorough job of lighting the subject 
from the sides as well as the front. 
It is also easily understandable that 
dimension in a photograph means 
forcing the eye of the reader to pass 
from one object to another—deeper, 
naturally further into the scene as it 
appears in the photograph. 

Therefore, as a basis for 3-D, there 
must be a well-defined and lighted 
scene consisting of foreground ob- 
ject, a middleground object and, nat- 
urally, a background to which the 
eye will eventually travel. Any one 
of these planes (or objects) will 
serve to house the subject—it is the 
job of the photographer to place the 
subject in proper relationship to the 
subordinate planes. 


> This is only part of the job. Con- 
centration of light is also important. 

The eye will fall naturally upon 
that object which has the greatest 
amount of light upon it—the bright- 
est object. This is because the human 
eye travels to the lightest area first, 
thence to the middle tones, thence 
to the deep tones—if all are nearly 
equal in size. This is not a factual 
criterion, of course, for it calls for 
relationship of subject size to the 
over-all picture area and the proper 





Which One?.. .At Institutions, several 
people got together to pick the 3-D proof 
with the best register. Here Ray Evans 
(front), American Colortype sales dept., and 
Virgil Jensen, Institutions public relations 
manager, check one batch. 


amount of light upon the main sub- 
ject and upon the subordinate planes. 

On this basis, it is natural to as- 
sume that proper evaluation of the 
photograph before posing, again 
while being set up, and finally just 
before the exposure is made will re- 
move many failures. The photograph 
must be evaluated at each of these 
points if dimension is to be truly 
present. 


> The 3-D camera, in itself, cannot 
lend roundness and depth to an ob- 
ject if this roundness has not been 
fostered with proper lighting and 
posing. Remembering that the eye 
travels to the brighter areas from 
darker portions, every attempt was 
made to light each 3-D photograph 
accordingly, with natural emphasis 
to the object which was to serve as 
the subject. 

Under these conditions it is impor- 
tant to realize that the photograph 
must be lit very strongly from the 
side. Objects behind the subject 
must exist in true tonal value in 
order to force the eye to travel from 
plane to plane, further and deeper 
into the scene. 

In positioning the subject in the 
photograph the usual principles of 
composition apply. Naturally, maxi- 
mum dimension is desired and a few 
extra rules were found to improve 
the 3-Dimension effect: 


e Something prominent should ap- 
pear in the photograph, extending 
toward the camera lens such as an 
arm extended, a foot extended, or 
even the subject standing sideways 
in order that the full value of depth 
through width be used. It fs well to 
caution here, however, that should a 
hand be extended toward the camera 
particular note should be made that 
the arm as well as the hand be show- 
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ing in the picture. In other words, a 
slight diagonal should be used in or- 
der that the eye will travel down the 
arm into the body and thence into a 
deeper part of the picture. This is 
to prevent an unnatural disjointed- 


ness. /~ 


e Along this same line, what about 
inanimate objects? . . . pillars, posts, 
tabletop subjects and the like. It was 
found that the common tendency 
was to have objects run vertically in 
the picture, that is from top to bot- 
tom, rather than run horizontally or 
side to side. This is a natural tend- 
ency since the eye travels in a left 
to right reading fashion from the 
edge of an illustration deep into the 
center rather than entering from the 
top or bottom, thence around an ob- 
ject, and into the center. Striving for 
this horizontal linearity rather than 
vertical linearity produced several 
very interesting results in making 
our photographs. It was interesting 
to note that if the eye, without being 
forced to strain, was to be directed 
over an unusual route, rather than a 
conventional path, the photograph 
took on an interesting slant and ap- 
pealed just that much more to the 
reader. 


e It is natural to assume that in 
trying for maximum interest in a 3-D 
illustration the reader’s eye should 
view the picture for a longer than 
normal period. Distracting interests 
such as over-all layout and tricky 
typography only serve to take inter- 
est away from the illustration. 
Therefore, the reader’s eye must be- 
gin at edge of the photograph and 
thence travel somewhere into the 
interior of the photograph and thence 
remain. It should not be led to the 
edge of the photograph and off the 
page. Perhaps this point would not 
necessarily need to be stressed in 
editorial photographs nearly as 
much as advertising illustrations 
where the advertiser’s thought to the 
reader is paramount. 


> The subject has now been posed, 
the lights have been placed .. . now 
what equipment is necessary? The 
making of the 3-D photograph is 
basically as the human eye sees the 
subject. That is with one eye, then 
the other eye, and then this duo- 
vision is put together by the brain. 
It is only natural that a piece of 
equipment to produce the same re- 
sult must operate on the same basis. 

Actually, this can be achieved in 
one of two ways. The simple way is 
to have a camera with two lenses, 
each serving as one “eye.” A camera 
with a single lens can be used, but 
it must travel on a horizontal axis 
and take two pictures of the same 


subject—one from each of the posi- 
tions from which the left and right 
eyes would view the scene. 

If animate objects are to be photo- 
graphed, both the left and right neg- 
ative must be exposed simultane- 
ously in order that the same motion 
be stopped in exactly the same posi- 
tion on both negatives. There are a 
number of twin-lens cameras avail- 
able for taking stereo photographs. 
Most of the 3-D pictures for Institu- 
tions were taken with a twin-lens 
camera using a split 5x7” film. This 
camera was used wherever animate 
objects were involved. 


> For inanimate objects, an 8x10” 
camera with a single lens was used 
on a limited basis. This camera was 
mounted on a horizontal calibrated 
base which allowed left and right 
movement. Involved in this camera’s 
use is a mathematical calculation to 
measure the distance to be traversed 
from a mid-point on the camera 
base to the outer extreme, both left 
and right. The distance the camera 
must be moved from dead center is 
dependent upon the near point of 
focus and the far point of focus. This 
is known as calculating the inter- 
ocular distance. 

Ultimately, this type of camera 
will probably prove the most suc- 
cessful where inanimate objects are 
to be photographed, due to the fact 
that it has the ability to “see around” 
the object being photographed more 
than a camera which has a pair of 
permanently fixed lenses. This abili- 
ty to see around the object being 
photographed can be _ extended 
somewhat by merely moving the 
camera from the center point to the 
left and to the right more than would 
normally be calculated. With this 
type of camera it is also feasible to 
use a reasonable amount of swing 
and tilt adjustments on the back of 
the camera to correct all vertical 
and_ horizontal lines — something 
which is not possible with the twin- 
lens camera. 

In making the exposures, it was 
only necessary to expose for normal 
negatives. Processing of the nega- 
tives was the same as processing any 
other black and white negatives. 
In the photography for the 3-D il- 
lustrations, Panatomic-X film was 
used most extensively. A standard 
fine grain developer was used in 
processing. 

From the processed negatives, 
contact prints were made and the 


final print for engraving was se- 
lected. 


> In speaking of “the proper print,” 
it is well to note that both the left 
and right prints should be examined 
at the same time as matched blow- 
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ups must be made. In viewing the 
twin prints, there will appear to be 
only a slight difference between the 
left and right shots since there is 
only an average separation of 254” 
to 2%” between lenses when the 
pictures are taken. 

In making the final print it is most 
desirable to obtain a rich and deep 
print. The desired result closely 
matches prints commonly used in 
making film  strips—prints which 
are slightly on the flat side with ex- 
treme detail in the highlights and 
still retain some depth to the shad- 
ows. The print can be on the flat side 
as the engraving process will pick up 
the contrast, still retaining the high- 
light detail. This is necessary as 
highlights without detail will not 
have detail when viewed through 
3-D glasses. Caution must be ex- 
tended, of course, to avoid over-all 
flatness and veiling. It was found 
that if #2 enlarging paper would 
normally be used in printing, #1 
paper usually proved satisfactory 
when fully developed to gain richest 
tone. 

It was our policy to work from 
8x10” or larger finished prints. In 
making these finished bromide or 
enlargement prints, it was necessary 
that, if possible, both negatives be 
placed in the enlarger at the same 
time and printed on the face of the 
enlarging easel at the same time. 
They were also given the same ex- 
posure and developed at the same 
time in order to make a pair of iden- 
tical prints. This similarity aided 
the engraver in preparing matched 
plates. 
> Basically, the engraving process 
is exactly like that of making com- 
mon black and white engravings. In 
our case, 120-screen copper engrav- 
ings were made. The confusing point 
to many people is the belief that, 
since these engravings will be print- 
ed one upon the other, they are en- 
graved as a duotone. This is a mis- 
conception. 

There is one point that is not to 
be overlooked. As the engraver must 
register these prints at the proofing 
stage, he must have an available 
edge of the photograph to work from. 
It is essential that the photograph 
not be cropped to the edge, but at 
least 4%” to 3s”, or more if con- 
venient, be left for the engraver to 
use as an extra margin for trimming. 
It is in this final process of engraving 
—or as the plates are registered and 
proofed—that their true depth is 
seen through the red and blue or red 
and green 3-D glasses. This is the 
most delicate step of all. 
> The process of proofing is as fol- 
lows: 
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How a 3-D Ad Was Prepared 


Preparing a 3-D ad is far from 
simple. A good illustration of the 
problems involved is the creation 
of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. (Chi- 
cago) insertion for the August 
issue of Institutions Magazine. 
(See illustration on page 25.) 

Royal quickly decided against 
a strictly “gimmick” ad such as a 
strongman throwing a chair out of 
the ad. The first thought was to 
use several room groupings of its 
furniture, but this seemed to lack 
the impact desired. 

So the creative staff at Royal’s 
agency, Kuttner & Kuttner Inc. 
(Chicago), sat down with Alfred 
E. Siegel, Royal’s general mer- 
chandising manager and devel- 
oped the “best balanced line” 
theme which was used in the ad. 
The group decided on a layout 
featuring products only—the bal- 
ancing of four pieces of Royal 
furniture so that the foreground 
object, an upholstered arm chair, 
would lean right out of the ad. 


> Herman Shore, agency art di- 
rector, plotted the layout and the 
copy was written. But how was 
the furniture to be stacked ver- 
tically for the photograph? A se- 
ries of photographs couldn’t be 
taken and negatives cut apart and 
pasted together and virtually no 
retouching of important areas 
could be done because of 3-D 
limitations. Off-register require- 
ments are so strict that poor art- 
work could mean loss of the en- 
tire 3-D effect. 

It was decided that the best 
effect could be obtained by shoot- 
ing the photograph horizontally, 
with the furniture lying down. 
Siegel and Chester Kuttner of the 
agency worked four hours with 
James Braddy, head photogra- 
pher at Ken Schmid Studio (Chi- 
cago), setting up the shot, and it 
was an all-day job before Braddy 
was finished with the shooting. 

Each piece of furniture was 
specially selected for the ad on 
the basis of bulk and color. They 
were propped by use of braces, 
racks, boxes and any other items 
which served the purpose. 


> It was essential that each fur- 
niture piece be just the right dis- 
tance from the camera lens, with 
the chair, the foreground object 
of the 3-D illustration, closest and 


other items ranging farther away 
to provide the balanced, leaning- 
out-of-the-ad effect. A dozen 
spotlights were set up to get the 
proper lighting, and glossy white 
paper was placed at strategic 
spots to reflect on the furniture 
and eliminate shadows. 

A black and white photograph 
was taken by Braddy and devel- 
oped immediately to provide a 
check on lighting, distance of the 
furniture from the camera, and 
the balanced effect desired. Minor 
changes were made to eliminate 
any remaining shadows and im- 
prove camera distances, and the 
shot was then ready for 3-D 
photography—set up virtually the 
same as the layout devised in the 
agency creative session. 

Braddy took the final 3-D pho- 
tos with an 8x10” Deardorff cam- 
era, taking two separate photo- 
graphs with the one camera and 
one lens. He shot the left photo, 
then using a special three-dimen- 
sional shift calculated the inter- 
ocular distance and snapped the 
right photo sufficiently off regis- 
ter to produce 3-D in print. The 
result of the shots was two photo- 
graphs which differed so slightly 
in line of sight it was difficult to 
detect the variations with the 
naked eye. 


> Black and white prints of the 
left and right photos were okayed 
by Kuttner and Kuttner. Then 
enlarged prints were made, and 
commercial artist George Hirsch- 
mann of Chicago painted out the 
props and outlined the furniture 
pieces, leaving them beautifully 
balanced against a dark back- 
ground. 

As soon as the photo was ready, 
the type was set, a line sketch by 
artist Dick Stone of Chicago, 
photo, copy and headline pasted 
up, and the ad sent to Institutions 
Magazine, which made the en- 
gravings. 

To add contrast to the Royal 
advertisement, copy, headline, 
and line drawing were done in 
black alongside the red and blue 
of the 3-D illustration. 

Out of the 3-D ad came an ex- 
ceptional photograph the com- 
pany plans to use in black and 
white ads, too, because of the un- 
usual effect created by the “bal- 
ancing act.” 





“There you are, J. D... . a point of purchase display with 3-D!”’ 


In the case of the young thing above, the extra dimension adds 
to the interest and presages results. There’s a third dimension 
among AR’s readers too . . . unusual depth of interest and en- 
thusiasm for what they read in its pages. This same interest 
and enthusiasm reacts to the advantage of AR’s advertisers. 
For example: Jack Goldman, President, Service Bindery Co. 
writes, “... greatly surprised and pleased with the spontaneous 
comments and results that our ads achieved . . . reaches exactly 
the market we want ... . at less money than any other way we 
know of.” 

If your product or service belongs in the hands of the 21,000 
foremost buyers of advertising production-promotion-mer- 
chandising . . . your advertising belongs in AR. Try It! 
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e First, one plate is locked in the 
press and a number of proofs—us- 
ually about two dozen—are run off 
in the first color. The entire plate, 
before it has been cut to crop marks, 
is proofed. 
e After this series of proofs in the 
first color has been run, the second 
plate is locked in the press, the sec- 
ond color is applied, and an impres- 
sion is made on top of the first proof. 
e After running this proof, the sec- 
ond plate is moved slightly to the 
left, right, up or down and another 
impression is made in the second 
color on another proof. 
e Other slight plate shifts—each 
approximately Mo” to 4%”—are made 
so that you end up with 12 to 15 
“different” two-color proofs. 
e After the prints have been al- 
lowed to dry, they are spread out 
progressively and are viewed 
through 3-D glasses to select the 
proof which has the proper register 
—the one that gives the greatest 
amount of third dimension. This 
registered proof will be readily ap- 
parent as it appears the most pleas- 
ant and will show maximum di- 
mension to the viewer through the 
glasses. In order to allow for dif- 
ference in sight between individuals, 
it is well to have more than one per- 
son help select the best proof. 
e This “best” proof serves as a 
guide to crop the plates. When the 
plates have been cropped, all four 
edges will be in register, leaving lit- 
tle margin of error for the printer. 
After the plates have been sawed, it 
is impossible to change the amount 
of register without altering the size 
of the plates. If the plates should be 
moved left or right, up or down, to 
increase or decrease the amount of 
off-register, it will necessitate saw- 
ing the edges of both plates, there- 
fore reducing the plate size. 
Conventionally, it was found most 
success was achieved by moving the 
plates horizontally, following the 
same pattern as the original nega- 
tive. We did find, however, that one 
photograph appeared to have a di- 
agonal linearity and by moving the 
plate vertically more depth appeared 
in the illustration. 


> There were other factors that we 
found to be of importance in pro- 
ducing 3-D in as pleasant an ap- 
pearance to the viewers eyes as 
possible. One of these was the rela- 
tionship between the gelatin of the 
eye piece and the ink used. 

The basic principle in the use of 
the two-color glasses, of course, is 
that each color filters out one of the 
overprinted engravings. Since there 
is a different colored lens in front of 
each eye when using the viewers, 
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HOLD 
3-D GLASSES 
IN 


RIGHT HAND 


COMPLETE 3D HEADQUARTERS — AT YOUR SERVICE 


Yes, Freedman has gone all out for 3D .. . setting up 


We now have special spectacles—in quantity—for viewing 3-dimensional printing. 
And we’re prepared to equip you with full information—complete production data 
on the most dramatic stunts ever launched in advertising and promotion. 


We've made bi-colored scopes for comic books, movies, ads, every form of printed 
material which takes to the gimmickry of 3D. Your choice of standard styles or 


various styles for special purposes. Get your samples, prices, information imme- 
diately. Hop on the 3D bandwagon today! 


Call, write today for “A Look See at 3D’’—chock full 
of all the facts you want to know about 3D printing. 


FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS 


DEPT. ARO + 34 HUBERT STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. © CANAL 6-2750 











each eye sees a different picture. In 
our case, we used red and blue 
glasses—the red lens is in front of 
the right eye. Thus the left eye sees 
only the blue picture and the right 
eye, the red picture. 

For the best 3-D effect, it is es- 
sential that the color of the glasses 
be the same as the color of the inks 
used in printing. If, for instance, the 
blue gelatin lens is lighter than the 
blue ink, the blue plate will not be 
completely filtered, leaving a 
“ghost” image, somewhat the same 
as appears when a 3-D illustration 
is examined without glasses. 

From existing 3-D material 
viewed before the project began, it 
appeared that the blue ink was us- 
ually too light and lacked body. Ex- 
periments with inks proved that 
with a rich, deep blue ink on the 
blue plate and a matching deep 
blue gelatin in the scope or glasses, 
a more comfortable and pleasant 
balance between the left and right 
eyes was achieved. This was found 
to relieve much of the eye strain 
occurring in many other glasses. 

The inks used in 3-D printing are 
of the standard process variety. 
Particular attention is given to their 
transparency as one color is printed 
on top of the other, usually blue 
over red, and over-inking should 
be avoided. 


> In preparing the photograph for 
the engraver there actually is little 
that can be done other than the 
usual care in the making of a final 
print. This includes such things as 
minor dodging, burning-in and 
shading of areas very carefully in 
order to match both left and right 
prints. Of course, this delicate 
matching of both left and right 
prints means that little retouching 
can be done on the final print. In 
fact, if none is done at all, guaran- 
teed results can be assured. 

As an example, suppose that there 
is an objectionable shadow to re- 
move. On the left print very care- 
ful work is done and on the right 
print the same care is shown—only 
the tones don’t match. When they 
are engraved and printed, the red or 
blue plate will be off color and the 
shadow will show through—even 
though it can’t be seen when either 
print is viewed separately. 

Therefore, we suggested to all ad- 
vertisers that little retouching be 
done and that extreme care should 
be taken in lighting and posing the 
photograph so _ that retouching 
could be kept to a minimum. 


> This doesn’t mean, however, that 


certain photographic and retouch- 
ing tricks can’t be done. As an ex- 
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5 jobs from a single 
color separation 


For one of our customers we 
recently took advantage of off- 
set’s multiple art use factor to 
produce five different printed 
pieces in full color, from one 


color separation. 


One separation was used to 
print a postcard, a folder, a 
window strip, a dealer broad- 
side, and an easel display. All 
were on 133 screen. All of 
these pieces, each in a different 
size, used the same full color 
illustration—which is possible 
correction is 


since all color 


done in the photostatic separa- 
tions. 


This saving on color correction 
costs is one of the basic advan- 
tages of the offset process for 
both 
money. Next time you have a 


economy in time and 
piece of four-color art to be 
used in a number of different 
ways, talk it over with us be- 
fore you start ordering any- 
thing from anybody. We may 
be able to show you how to 
get a lot more than you ex- 
pect from your budget. 


“Anyway you figure it, The Chicago 
Offset Printing Co., is a superior 
source of supply 


printing requirements.” 


CHICAGO OFFSET 
PRINTING COMPANY 
610 W- VAN BUREN 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
STate 2-3694 


for your offset 


set PRiny, 





ample, when photographing one 

illustration involving dishware fly- 

ing through space, threads were 

attached to the back of the plates 

and hung from extended rods. This 

photo was made against a black 

background and much of the mate- 

rial was found to blend into the 

background. However, some of the 

threads were still visible, so it was 

necessary to remove them through 

retouching. It was very simple to 

with the new “3D” er . - entire gene ag 

. around the objects in the picture— 

sensation from Hollywood! leaving a completely dead back- 

Yes, Brownie’s newest three-dimen- ground. This was relatively simple 

sional premiums gain extra force as no tone required matching and 
from Hollywood's current surge of 

“3D” stereoscopic films... no attempt was made to remove any 

Brownie will supply everything unwanted shadow areas. 
you need for this remarkable give- In reverse, the process of outlining 


away, box-top premium or adver- should be held to a minimum where 
tising promotion .. . We'll supply 


3-D photography and special view- | the background can’t be completely 
ing glasses. All at an amazingly washed out. Naturally, when an ob- 
low cost. ject is outlined or the background 

Senin ait is completely removed, the left and 
pany letterhead will right plate, when printed on top of 
bring you a startling the other do not assume a complete 
"30" sample. Why registering. Occasionally, when 
salar cell viewed through the 3-D glasses, a 
, ghost image is apparent because it 
. does not blend into the background 
as it might have, had the background 
not been removed. 
I\ ahaha Mortising out for the insertions to 

-) Arrrect a EE type or a block of copy can be done 

, after the plates have been registered. 
Also, type may be overprinted 
across the edge of the illustration or 
may be printed directly on the il- 
lustration, itself, without unpleas- 

ae antness to the viewer. It is not 
3 D HEADQUARTERS completely satisfactory, however, to 
rever-plate type into the illustra- 

VIEWERS FOR on 
3-D PRINTING In general, 3-D photography, en- 
INSTRUCTIONS INFORMATION graving and printing encompass 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE nothing more than common practices 


FREEDMAN DIE CUTTERS that have been known for years 
285 LAFAYETTE ST, N. Y. 12 among all three trades. It is merely 
PHONE WORTH 2-2116 a refinement of each and a practical 
application of all three together— 

forming a new medium of expres- 

sion. 44 


MM VIDEX DISPLAYS 


Depth and Dimension at Any Distance 
Distinctive, Dramatic, Develops Sales 
Displayed in inexpensive frames 


Definitely reasonable in price 
Designed for easy Distribution 
Dependably mass-produced 


1 tee 46TH ST 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
for further information write . . . Micha nn wey 


w Reprints 


The following reprints of feature 
articles which have appeared in 
Advertising Requirements are now 
available: 


101...Time and Cost Guide for Produc- 
ing TV Films 
by Lee Randon, 
February, 1953 25¢ 
..The Public's Preferences In Cal- 
endars 
February, 1953 25¢ 
. .All of the People Some of the Time 
by Nicholas Samstag, 
March, 1953 25¢ 
..Display Package Builds Sales for 
Zymenol 
by Webster Kuswa, 
March, 1953 25¢ 


.. Let's Swap Ideas 
March, 1953 25¢ 


..Need To Save Money? Why Not 
Try Cartoons in Your Advertising? 
by Sid Hix, 

March, 1953 25¢ 


. .Old Types Never Fade Away 
by Edward M. Diamant, 
March, 1953 25¢ 


..The New Look in Advertising Spe- 
cialties 
by William E. Coffman, 
March, 1953 25¢ 


.Do's & Don'ts for Television Com- 
mercials 

by Harry Wayne McMahan, 
March, 1953 25¢ 
..55 Ulcer Reducers for Exhibitors 

April, 1953 25¢ 
. .RCA Builds Dealer Prestige 

May, 1953 25¢ 
..Do's & Don'ts for Better Engravings 

June, 1953 25¢ 
..Three Dimensional Business Movies 
Become a Reality 

June, 1953 25¢ 
.How To Design Packages for Self- 
Service 

by Frank Gianninoto 

May, 1953 25¢ 
. .How To Build A Press Kit 

by Phil Richman 

June, 1953 25¢ 
..Gadgets & Gimmicks Help Sell 
Plymouths 

July, 1953 25¢ 
.Everyone Gets In On The Act With 
Lady Stratford 

by Herbert Baker 

July, 1953 25¢ 


..Unconscious Emotions Affect Im- 
pulse Buying 
by Lea & Tek Osborn 
July, 1953 25¢ 


.21 Ways To Aid Dealers with 
Point of Purchase Material 
July, 1953 25¢ 


.Rear Screen Projection Solves Carl- 
ing's TV Problem 
June, 1953 25¢ 


Reprints of editorial features are offered here 
as a special service to AR readers. Please send 
number and name of article with exact amount 
in coins, stamps, or check to: Reprint Editor, 
Advertising Requirements, 200 East Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Sorry, we can't handle credit orders under 
$1. We'll be happy to bill you for larger sums. 
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Schulze & Burch used a variety of 


gimmicks to introduce its new Amer 


cheese crackers to a 12-state market 


Wedding 


NLVOdUuCce C1 


By William R. Sandberg 
General Merchandise Manager 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. 


Chicago 


It isn’t the whistle that pulls the 
train is an axiom that can be readily 
applied to the introduction and pro- 
motion of a new product. That 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. (Chi- 
cago) is well aware of this is evi- 
denced by a recent promotion which 
was tailored and designed to launch 
Flavor-Kist American cheese crack- 
ers. 

Having successfully introduced in 
the past year Flavor-Kist bleu 
cheese crackers into 12 Midwestern 
states which encompass the com- 
pany’s scope of direct distribution, 
market research concluded there was 
a need for a quality American cheese 
cracker that was not just another 
tidbit. Flavor-Kist bakers developed 
the new cracker and after several 
months of exhaustive consumer test- 
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ing the product was approved and 
readied for marketing. 

Recognizing that the buying hab- 
its of American consumers are con- 
stantly changing, and packages, if 
they are to fill their role in current 
merchandising practices, must keep 
pace with these changes, Flavor-Kist 
created a package for the new Amer- 
ican cheese crackers accordingly. 
Consumer acceptance, self-selling 
packaging, simplicity, readability for 
ease of selection, color and product 
identification were important consid- 
erations in the design of the package 
created by Charles Akers (Chicago) 
and produced by Shellmar Products 
Corp. (Mt. Vernon, O.). 


> Equally important in preparing 
the product for market was the se- 
lection of a sales theme that held 
universal appeal—a sales theme that 
could readily be coordinated into a 
sound sales promotion, advertising 
and merchandising program. Since 
summer months are popular months 
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for weddings and the new product 
was planned for summer release, 
Flavor-Kist “borrowed” for _ its 
theme, “You are invited to the wed- 
ding.” Flavor-Kist American cheese 
crackers, we felt, symbolized the 
perfect “marriage” of cheese and 
crackers. Gordon Best Co. (Chicago), 
our advertising agency, welded the 
theme and perfect “marriage” idea 
into newspaper ads scheduled to ap- 
pear in principal cities throughout 
the midwest. 

To create excitement and interest 
in the new product and sales theme 
at all levels of sales promotion and 
merchandising that directly affected 
the retailers, consumers and_ the 
company’s sales staff, the following 
plans were put into effect. 


> Three types of wedding invitations 
were designed and used as a teaser 
campaign: 

e The first of these was addressed 
to the company’s salesmen and was 
sent to them by their respective dis- 
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Eight Ball 


Cf 

| Gadgets are those hard 
hitting attention getters which 
keep your letters out of the waste 
basket. Waste Basket letters don’t 
pay—they cost. The bigger the 
buyer, the more mail he gets. 
The more mail he gets the faster 
the letters go in the waste bas- 
ket, but the gadget letters stay 
on the desk. I have in stock over 
3 million Gadgets of 1,000 dif- 
ferent kinds to illustrate any 
kind of an idea. Send $1.00 for 
catalog and kit of 50 different 
samples. 


A. MITCHELL 
111 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Room 830 Chicago 4, Ill. 
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WEWSPAPER BROADSIDES 
TABLOIDS - DIRECT MAIL PIECES 


DO IT FAST and RIGHT AT 


Shopping News Pres 


5309 HAMILTON AVE. CLEVELAND (4, 0. 
ue ee Teletype CY-25 


CIRCULARS 


Black and White or Colors 


SAVE TIME ° MONEY 


TT ee el ed 
On Newsprint Are Our Specialty 
Write for Samples! 


MAT SERVICE 


DIRECT PRESSURE 


FROM YOUR ENGRAVINGS OR ELECTROS 
ne ee 


FOR CHAIN STORES, MANUFACTURERS, 
LARGE QUANTITIES — FAST SERVICE! 


PS ee 





Merchandising Props. . .Schulze & Burch used a variety of “props” to merchandise 
its newspaper ads to salesmen and retailers. They included printed wedding invitations— 
to play up the ‘perfect marriage” theme; a marriage certificate scroll with an ad reprint 
rolled inside, and salesmen wore scroll and bell lapel pins during the promotion. 


trict managers. The message simply 
read: 

Schulze and Burch Biscuit Co. 

requests your presence 
at the 
perfect ‘‘marriage”’ 
Date Time Place 
“*A Wedding in Good Taste”’ 


e Invitation number two was di- 
rected to independent, group and 
chain buyers in out of city and state 
locations requesting the recipients to 
be “Best Man” in the celebration of 
the perfect “marriage.” 


e Invitation three was used in Chi- 
cago exclusively and was directed 
to buyers in all areas of grocery 
merchandising. While the three invi- 
tations all bore identical tidings on 
the face of the French-fold pieces— 
“You are invited to the wedding”— 
the latter had the following addi- 
tional message: 

Dear Mr. wes : 

The bride and | (and | do mean bride 
... 5 ft. 2, eyes of blue 

and Bikini wedding gown too) 

complete with champagne and glasses, 
will be at your office at 

to enlist your aid in the celebration 

of a great ‘‘marriage.”’ 

We would like you to be Best Man. 


> To merchandise the newspaper 
ads to the fullest and to give the ads 
greater significance and impact at 
the buyer’s level while keeping in- 
tact the wedding theme, “marriage” 
certificates were printed, rolled into 
scrolls and tied with white ribbon. 


This way they neatly held the rolled- 
up ad reprint. 

Since all of the “best men” were to 
be visted by the Flavor-Kist sales- 
men, it was appropriate to devise a 
dramatic touch for the presentation 
of the new American cheese crack- 
ers. White simulated alligator 
grained cardboard “gift” boxes 
(size 11x11x5”) seemed to be the 
answer. Thus they were prepared to 
contain one box of the new crackers 
along with a split of champagne 
which was selected because of its 
usual and pleasant association with 
weddings. The “gift” box was fur- 
ther enhanced with yards of white 
ribbon gathered in a bow which also 
held a card that was personally ad- 
dressed “To the Best Man.” 

The program and general plan 
called for a “conversation piece” 
that would give the salesmen added 
reason for talking about their new 
crackers when calling on their gro- 
cers. A miniature scroll bearing the 


Gift Box. . .Salesmen presented this “‘gift’’ 
box, containing a split of champagne and 
a box of the new crackers, at each of the 
Chicago offices they visited. 
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Melrose Park, Hlimeis - EStebreok 9-1668 
June 22, 1953 
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Pabhehad by TOURIST PUBLICATIONS 


te Hog some new life 
‘S the August edi tics 


A 25 YEAR ANNIVERSARY STAMP 
“cere: FOR QUALITY LETTER SERVICE 


YEAR 
ANNIVERSARY 








During the past 25 years our shop operated Do like hundreds of leading companies do... let 
more than 50,000 hours—mailed 20,800,000 let- 


us do your work for you; we will save you time, 
ters for our clients. 


money and trouble. 
Our staff of trained “Letter Shop Experts” saved 


Chicago’s business enterprises 650,000 man Why interrupt your normal office routine with 


hours... handling their mailings, reproducing overload of work, when expert know-how can 


their letters, addressing their envelopes. take care of all your mailing problems? 


Ours is a quality letter shop; each job is pro- ; 

; : ‘ Thanks to you, we are starting our second 
duced to your most exacting specification .. . ; ; : 
with individualized care... as if it were done quarter of a century in business with these spe- 


for our own business. cialized services: 


MULTIGRAPHING MIMEOGRAPHING 
PLANOGRAPHING ADDRESSING 
“FILL-INS'’ ON MULTIGRAPHED LETTERS ADDRESSOGRAPH & MAILING LIST SERVICE 
COMPLETE MAILING SERVICE 


Lev Stop w 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ° WAbash 2-8655 e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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CAN YOU ANSWER? 


@ What is the relative effective- 
ness of Ist class postage 
compared with 3rd class? 


@ What is the size limit of a 
catalog envelope necessary 
to enjoy minimum 3rd class 
postage ? 

@ What mailing combination of 
enclosures can be expected 
to bring best returns? 


Call Gaw-O'Hara for answers to your en- 
velope problems—no obligation . . . phone 
NE vada 8-1200 


500 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


GAW-UHAKA 


MAKES ENVELOPES 
FOR EVERY NEED 


PRICE oe ee 


QUALITY 





We will convert any quantity of 
your direct mail literature — 100 
copies or more —into hard cover 
books that will do a permanent sell- 
ing job for you — because NO HARD 
COVER BOOK IS EVER THROWN 
AWAY! Send for your free copy of 
“The Challenge to your Wastepaper 
Basket.” 


Call ca 6-3415 


PUBLISHERS 


BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 













001 
MAILING LISTS 


Individuals & Firms From A (Accountants, 
Abrasives) to Z (Zoologists, Zinc). Many 
lists seldom available. Please specify needs. 
WALTER DREY, Inc. 


257 Fourth Ave., Desk 301, New York 10, N.Y. 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Ceremony. . .Author Sandberg oversees 
a typical “ceremony.” Left to right are 
S. M. Dunin, advertising manager of Mid- 
west Grocery Co. (Chicago); Angel Casey, 


the ‘‘bride;’ Mr. Sandberg, and a waiter 
from Chicago's famous Pump Room. 


inscription “the ‘perfect’ marriage” 
complete with a chiming silver bell 
and white ribbon was custom-made 
and was worn as a lapel pin by all of 
the salesmen during the introduc- 
tory weeks of the promotion. 


> With all the merchandising props 
in order, the first of several sales 
meetings was held in Chicago where 
the local sales staff was given a pre- 
view of the point of sale pieces that 
were used as a part of the over-all 
promotion. A photograph of the vis- 
ual display was given to each of the 
salesmen. The men were instructed 
to sample generously the new crack- 
ers to all grocery buyers and in- 
store customers and use the photo- 
graph as a complete selling kit. The 
picture listed 10 main features and 
served as a checklist for the sales- 
man. It further showed an ideal dis- 
play set up with the new product 
shown vertically as well as horizon- 
tally. 

Introducing and merchandising 
the new American cheese crackers 
to the “trade” highlighted the en- 
thusiasm for the sales plan and the 
novelty of the wedding theme. At 
“appointed” hours, Flavor-Kist 
salesmen called on group head- 
quarters with a “bride” who turned 
out to be Angel Casey, lovely tele- 
vision star (WBKB-TV—American 
Broadcasting Co.) and a waiter from 
the world-famous Pump Room of 
the Ambassador East Hotel (Chi- 
cago) who served as a “gift” bearer 
and presented the “best men” with 
“sift” boxes containing the new 
crackers and champagne. Eager wit- 
nesses in the form of typists, stenog- 
raphers and clerks gathered to watch 
the unusual ceremonies in each of 
the offices visited and were pleas- 
antly surprised to receive gift 





wrapped “wedding cake” which 
turned out to be full size sample 
boxes of the new product. We scored 
a touchdown in public relations and 
won many boosters and friends for 
the new crackers. The office person- 
nel hurried home to tell others all 
about the “wedding” and show off 
their autographs from Angel Casey. 
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Direct Mail Contest 
To Close August 31 


The deadline for entries in the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Assn.’s 1953 
“Best of Industry” contest is Aug. 31. 
Judging will take place at associa- 
tion headquarters in New York Sept. 
10 and the awards will be presented 
at the association’s annual conven- 
tion in Detroit on Sept. 30. 

The awards will be made to those 
companies whose direct mail cam- 
paigns are judged to be the best and 
most effective in various industrial, 
consumer and farm classifications. 
All portfolios will be graded on the 
basis of a maximum of 100 points as 
follows: 30 points, results of effec- 
tiveness of objectives as stated; 25 
points, excellence of copy; 25 points, 
design, layout and appearance; 20 
points, plan and continuity. Direct 
mail which has been prepared or 
used during the period of Sept. 1, 
1952 and Aug. 31, 1953 will be eli- 
gible for the 1953 “Best of Industry” 
awards. 


> Plans have been made to show the 
66 prize winners in last year’s DMAA 
contest throughout Europe this fall. 
Although in prior years, the award 
winners were exhibited throughout 
the U. S., this will be the first time 
they will be shown abroad. 

Further details, entry blanks and 
rules folders for this year’s contest 
can be obtained from the Direct 
Mail Advertising Assn., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 44 


List Mailing Services 


Guaranteed lists and addressing 
services of Speed Address (Long Is- 
land City, N.Y.) are described in a 
folder issued by the company. The 
company offers the lists free, charg- 
ing only for actual addressing of the 
mailing pieces. The lists are guar- 
anteed with the promise of a 2¢ re- 
fund for each undelivered piece. The 
folder contains a listing of the com- 
pany’s lists and includes prices for 
addressing post cards, broadsides, 
self-mailers, regular envelopes and 
other pieces. 





For your copy circle No. 909 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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A GU 


By Charles V. Morris 
Author of “Solving Everyday 
Paper Problems” 


When you can identify the finish 
of a paper, you can almost always 
identify its color range. 

When you can identify the kind of 
paper—i.e., the classification into 
which it falls—you can almost al- 
ways identify its color range. 

Seasoned users of paper long have 
associated colors with finishes to 
help them select proper papers for 
specific purposes. 

A “mental short-cut,” Larry James 
calls this technique. For years, he 
has been dreaming up short cuts to 
help make the lot of the paper buyer 
easier. Here’s one of his pet illustra- 
tions when he talks about the con- 
nectives between colors and finishes. 





>“Don’t brand names like Beau 
Brilliant, Tweedweave and Andorra 
call to mind very definite appearance 
characteristics?” He answers his own 
question, “Of course they do.” 

“In finish, for example, isn’t the 
surface of each of these grades rough 
handmade in nature? Each is dis- 
tinctively felt-marked, I grant you. 
But the papers are similar enough to 
be cataloged as a group of text and 
cover papers. 

“Each brand trades on the individ- 
uality of its color range. That isn’t 
unusual practice among paper mer- 
chandisers. Attractive colors repre- 
sent the personality of papers like 
Beau Brilliant and Tweedweave. 
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PAPER BUYERS 


This guide outlines factors which affect 
the selection of printing paper colors 


Some colors are gay; some are som- 
ber. Yellows are brilliant. Reds are 
vivid. Red-oranges are flaming. 
Blues are usually bright, and deep. 
Browns, grays, greens are rich and 
dignified. Maroons and purples are 
regal-like.” 


>Prove Larry’s claims to yourself. 
Double check your sample swatches 
to refresh your recollection of these 
papers and any others that come 
under the same heading. 

While you're in the test-making 
frame of mind, how about investigat- 
ing another case in point? Like this: 

Examine a selection of popular 
text papers—to name a few, Beckett 
Text, Victorian Text and Strathmore 
Text. Compare them finish for finish 
and color for color. What do you 
find? 

By and large, the color range of 
each paper shows true pastel tints 
of blue, green, gray, buff, pink, tan, 
yellow, warm ivory and white on 
the natural side. The colors of these 
grades are not identical. As pointed 
out in the discussion of the Beau 
Brilliant, Tweedweave, Andorra 
group, the manufacturers market 
shades distinguishably theirs. 
They’re the essential “points of dif- 
ferences” between the papers. 


> You'll also find that the surfaces 
of each are similar in appearance. 
Notice the distinguished antique 
“limited editions” look almost iden- 
tical in wove and laid finishes, and 
in their rich-looking, feathery deckle 
edges. 

You can continue on down the list 


of most of the papers you use every 
day, applying the same association 
principles to your personal benefit. 


> Here’s still another example worth 
studying for the lesson it teaches: 

When you're planning a printed 
job with imitation leatherette cover 
papers in mind—papers like Marco, 
Marvelhide and Marvelleather, to 
name three—your color collection is 
confined to sedate, extra-serviceable 
shades, like deep browns, blues, 
greens, reds and maroons; grays, 
orange-reds. As you know from ex- 
perience, most colors in lines like 
these are solid. A few, though, are 
two-toned. But basically, the color 
ranges of each brand are serviceably 
somber. 

Not so the color ranges of leather- 
embossed cover papers—like Ham- 
mermill Cover, Riegel’s Jersey, and 
Buckeye Cover, just to identify some 
typical cover papers that are avail- 
able especially embossed. 

For the fun of it, examine your 
sample swatches of these lines. You'll 
find that almost every color in each 
swatch is light in shade. Not neces- 





Next Month 


The third in this series of articles 
will appear in the October issue 
of AR. It will give details on print- 
ing characteristics of paper. The 
first article, presenting basic con- 
siderations in choosing paper, ap- 
peared in the August AR, page 33. 
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Out of advertising’s 
$6,000,000,000 annual budget . . . 


the readers 
of AR spend 


$3,000,000,000 


A.R. goes only to actual buyers of 
advertising materials, equipment, and 
services, and goes to far more of 
them than are included in the audi- 
ence of any other publication. 


It provides the specialized editorial 
information which these buyers need 
and want, and which they cannot 
obtain anywhere else. Editorially and 
circulation-wise, Advertising Re- 
quirements covers your field specifi- 
cally, with power and penetration 
never before available. Write today 
for details on the truly amazing re- 


sponse which this new publication is 
producing. 


Gadvertising 


Requirements 
200 E. Hlinois St. Chicago 11, Il. 
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Paper Queen... Miss Marla Ray was 
selected by Stanley Schacter (right), adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of York- 
ville Paper Co., as the “Paper Queen of 
1953."" The Paper Queen has been making 
the rounds of various TV shows, visiting the- 
aters, department stores, restaurants, super 
markets and other stores. At each appear- 
ance she wears clothing made of paper 
and distributes paper samples such as lace 
doilies, children's hats, freezer bags, etc. to 
customers. 


sarily pastel tints, though some are; 
but certainly not deep shades. Of 
course, a few grades do show dark 
browns, terra cotta reds; and blues 
that are deep. 

We have differentiated between 
the imitation leather cover—the py- 
roxylin-coated, soil-proof, moisture- 
proof, hardy type of cover paper— 
and the ordinary leather embossed 
antique cover paper, to expand more 
effectively the point that the factors 
of color and finish, properly asso- 
ciated, can pay off for the paper 
buyer. This technique can only help 
to underscore the characteristics in- 
dividual papers offer for specific 
end-usage. 


> Actually, we could continue to cite 
chapter and verse until those legen- 
dary cows come home. But we can 
be more helpful by referring you 
to these detailed summaries of the 
color and finish factors. They’re very 
much worth your studying, line by 
line. 

Associating colors with groups of 
papers or surfaces of papers makes 
selection easy. For instance, certain 


grades of paper follow set color 
patterns: 


e 50% and 25% rag content bond 
papers are made in white and six 







































LEADING MERCHANTS SELL 


VELVA-GLO* 


CANADA 





Vancouver Coast Paper Company 
J. G. Fraser, Ltd. 
George C. Henderson Company 
Winnipeg Clark Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal Kruger Paper Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Kruger Paper Company, Ltd. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu Bader's Display House 
WASHINGTON Zellerbach Paper Company 
UTAH Carpenter Paper Company 
Dixon & Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
TEXAS Carpenter Paper Company 


John Leslie Paper Company 





Providence 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Storrs & Bement Company 





Philadelphia W. B. Killhour & Sons 
Joseph E. Fodgor Company 
Pittsburgh Cappy & Company 
OREGON Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Cincinnati Whitaker Paper Company 
Jay Products Company 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Dayton Bert L. Daily, Inc. 
Cleveland Alling and Cory Company 


NORTH DAKOTA 


John Leslie Paper Company 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte Charlotte Paper Company 
Raleigh Raleigh Paper Company 
NEW YORK 


New York City Eagle Supply Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


NEW MEXICO Carpenter Paper Company 














J. B. Card and Paper Company 
Charles Jessup Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 



































Kansas City Bermingham & Prosser Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Louis Bermingham & Prosser Company 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
MINNESOTA Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Butler Paper Company 
LaSalle Sign & Artist Supply Co. 
Lewis Artist Supply 
Flint Flint Paint & Varnish Company 
Grand Rapids Quimby-Walstrom Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Storrs & Bement Company 
Springfield Paper House of New England 
Worcester Storrs & Bement Company 
IOWA Carpenter Paper Company 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis Century Paper Company 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago Chicago Paper Company 
Swigart Paper Company 
IDAHO Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
Macon Macon Paper Company 
Savannah Atlantic Paper Company 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Jacksonville Paper Company 
Miami Everglade Paper Company 
Orlando Central Paper Company 
Tallahassee Capital Paper Company 
Tampa Tampo Paper Company 


WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company 
Storrs & Bement Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company 
Storrs & Bement Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


New Haven 





COLORADO 
CALIFORNIA 












Mobile 





Partin Paper Company 


RADIANT COLOR CO. 


Dept.R9, 830 Isabella St. * Oakland 7, Calif. 





Manufacturers of VELVA-GLO Fluorescent Pa- 
pers * Cardboards ¢ Signcloth « Brushing 
and Spraying Colors © Silk Screen Colors 


* Trademark reg. 
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or seven pastel shades; some grades 
include goldenrod. 


® Sulphite bond papers like Ham- 
mermill Bond, Howard Bond, Atlan- 
tic Bond, Hamilton Bond, etc. show 
13 or 14 colors—standard pastel tints, 
deep shades like russet and gray, and 


bright colors like salmon, cherry and 
goldenrod. 


e #2sulphite bond papers like Mazx- 
well Bond, Volume Bond, Manage- 
ment Bond usually show a color 
range of only five or six pastel tints 
and goldenrod. 


Color Ranges of Printing Papers 


The following check list of grades and color ranges should be helpful in the 
preparation of a library of paper information: 


Grade 


Rag Bond 

Sulphite Bond #1 
Sulphite Bond #2 
Sulphite Bond #4 
Coated-1-side Bond 


Cover 
antique 
plate 
embossed 
simulated leather 
coated 
novelty* 


Color range 


standard pastel colors, goldenrod 
standard colors, deep colors, goldenrod 
standard colors, goldenrod 

standard colors, goldenrod 

white, pastel colors and goldenrod 


white, pastel, deep colors 

white, pastel, deep colors 

white, pastel, deep colors 

white and deep colors 

white, pastel, deep colors 

white, pastel, deep and bright colors 


*Like Crystallon, Dura-Glo, and Plasticolor. 


Rag Ledger, ex. 100% 


Rag Ledger, 100% 
Rag Ledger, 75% 
Rag Ledger,** 50% 
Rag Ledger,** 25% 


white, blue, buff 
white, buff 

white, buff 

white, buff, green tint 
white, buff, green tint 


** Mechano Form and Crest Ledger are available in a wider range of colors. 


Sulphite Ledger #1 
Sulphite Ledger #2 
Sulphite Ledger #4 
Rag Index, 100% 
Rag Index, 50% 
Rag Index, 25% 
Sulphite Index #1 
Sulphite Index #2 
Sulphite Index #4 
Vellum 


Printing Bristol 
antique 
plate 
coated 
duplex 

Wedding Bristol 

Folding Bristol 

Duplex Bristol 
antique 
coated 


Tag 


Coated blanks 
Coated R. R. blanks 


Book 
coated 
English finish 
super 
litho coated 
antique 
text 


white, buff, green tint 

white, buff 

white, buff, green tint 

white, blue, buff, canary, ecru, fawn, green, salmon 
white, blue, buff, canary, ecru, fawn, green, salmon 
white, blue, buff, canary, ecru, fawn, green, salmon 
white, blue, buff, canary, cherry, ecru, green, salmon 
white, blue, buff, canary, cherry, ecru, green, salmon 
white, blue, buff, canary, cherry, ecru, green, salmon 
white, pastel, deep colors 


white, pastel, deep colors 
white, pastel, deep colors 
white, pastel, deep colors 
white, pastel, deep colors 
white, pastel, deep colors 
white, deep colors, black 


pastel colors on white 
deep colors on light colors 


white, manila 


white 
deep colors and black 


white, pastel and standard 

white, pastel and deep standard colors 
white, pastel and deep standard colors 
white, pastel, deep colors 

white, india 

white, pastel, deep colors 


Colors in various text papers are distinctive; seldom do any two lines of text 
papers show identical colors. 


e Text and companion cover papers 
like Strathmore Beau Brilliant, 
Hamilton Andorra, Curtis Tweed- 
weave feature strong, deep shades— 
maroons, terra cottas, burnt yellows 
and golds, purples, gray-blues and 


purple blues; strong yellow-greens, 
etc. 


e Text and companion cover papers 
like Strathmore Chroma, Strathmore 
Text and Strathmore Pastelle, Hamil- 
ton’s Gainsborough and Kilmory, 
etc., show tints. 


e Simulated leather cover papers 
always show deep colors. 


e Leather embossed covers show the 
standard colors and light tints. 


@ Colored coated blanks like Fal- 
paco Railroad show bright colors. 


@ Colored toughcheck also features 
bright colors. 

Developing a working file of pa- 
pers cross-referenced for color clas- 
sifications as indicated above is 
“must” activity for buyers or spe- 
cifiers of paper. 44 


Printability of Coated 
Papers Shown by Mead 


Nine samples of Mead coated pa- 
pers have been collected in a hand- 
some portfolio being distributed by 
Mead Sales Co. (Philadelphia). Black 
and white and color printing on each 
sample demonstrates the printing 
characteristics of each grade. 

Each of the nine samples is French 
or three-folded and opens to show 
a variety of advertising applications. 
Both offset and letterpress printing 
were used. 

Layout and illustration techniques 
used in production of each of the 
folders offer many interesting ideas 
for admen. 

The nine papers represented in the 
portfolio are Black & White Enamel, 
Dilcol Translucent, Old Ivory En- 
amel, Printflex Enamel, Printflex 
Offset Enamel, Richfold Enamel, 
Richgloss Offset Enamel, Process 
Plate and Escanaba Enamel. 


For your copy circle No. 910 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Unique Tab Changes Any 
Envelope To Clasp Type 


An unusual gummed tab that read- 
ily converts any envelope into a 
clasp envelope has been developed 
by Matthiesen Envelope Co. (Chica- 
go). The tabs, supplied individually 
or in roll form for use in a dispenser- 
moistener, are applied to envelopes 
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with the metal clasps in the down 
position so that the envelope is 
“sealed” as soon as the tab is at- 
tached. When the clasps are raised, 
the envelope may be opened in the 
same manner as regular clasp en- 
velopes. 

The advantages claimed for the 
tabs, called Meco-Ready-Seal en- 
velope clasps, include: 


e As easy to apply as a postage 
stamp. 


e Eliminates opening and closing of 
metal clasp prongs. 


e Simplifies envelope inventories— 
one open-end gummed flap style 
serves all purposes. 


e Saves time in preparing large 
mailings. 


e Each metal clasp formed so that 
no protruding prongs can catch on 
other mail. 


The tabs, which can be opened, 
closed and re-opened many times, 
have been approved by the Post Of- 
fice. Samples and details are avail- 
able from the company. 


For your copy circle No. 911 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Lindenmeyr Booklet 
Gives Paper Advice 


The first in a series of “Print Shop 
Helps” booklets—oddly number four 
in a series of nine—has just been is- 
sued by Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
(New York), a division of Hubbs 
Corp. The booklet, “Printing Types 
& Printing Paper,” tells the story of 
proper mating of type to paper. 

Book Number Four was released 
first, according to Lindenmeyr, be- 
cause it drew the greatest pre-pub- 
lication interest of the nine in the 
series. The book was prepared by 
Eugene M. Ettenberg of Gallery 
Press (New York). 

The 24-page book tells the story 
of proper mating of type to paper in 
simple language, and with five ex- 
hibits of papers in everyday use. 
Shown, too, on each of the exhibit 
pages are illustration techniques that 
“fit” the paper and type selections. 


>A typical exhibit in the book is 
printed on 50-pound antique cover 
paper. The type selected as “ideal” 
for this paper is Scotch Roman. The 
design element of the exhibit is a 
“white line” wood engraving made 
about 1797 by Thomas Bewick. An- 
other exhibit printed on double-coat- 
ed enamel book paper, shows Bodoni 
Book in combination with a high- 
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in dividends ? 


then look up S. D. Warren Company's 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
(Sept. 19), TIME (Sept. 14), 
BUSINESS WEEK (Sept. 12) 
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DO EXECUTIVE 
LETTERHEADS 


require good paper? 


fe 


YES 


Simply because the paper 
through its appearance and 
feel either contradicts or 


; 


confirms the letterhead. 


| 


For example, an executive letter- 
head which lists responsible officers, 
the age of the company and other 
prestige facts is more believable 
when printed on the finest rag con- 
tent bond—less believable when 
printed on ordinary or poor paper. 


After all, we judge a man not only 
by what he says, but by his voice 
and appearance as well. And so it is 
with letters. For this reason, dis- 
criminating executives and_ profes- 
sional men use Neenah’s finest rag 
content bond papers to match the 
purpose and quality of their letter- 
heads. 


To show you how the correct choice 

of paper can increase the effective- 
ness of your executive letterhead, Neenah offers you 
the complimentary portfolio, The Psychology of Busi- 
ness Impression, which has been read and approved by 
thousands of prominent executives. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Matching envelopes available in all grades of rag content bonds. 


ee 


Please send me, without charge, The 
Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit and Opinion Cards. 


SIGNATURE 


ANN SOD CaaS 


Attach this coupon to your business 
letterhead and mail to: 


AR4 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 








light halftone. Other exhibits are 
printed on wove and laid text papers, 
and on Warren’s Lusterkote. 

Included in the book is a chart 
showing the six major groupings of 
typefaces — classic or old face, old 
style, transitional, modern, contem- 
porary and decorative. 


For your copy circle No. 912 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Family Names Imprinted 
On Unusual Letterheads 


One of the time-worn rules in di- 
rect mail promotions is personalize 
the letter as much as possible. The 
E. J. Sperry organization (Chicago) 
has come up with a clever new wrin- 
kle on personalized promotion pieces 
—letterheads and envelopes im- 
printed with family names. 

The company has printed letter- 
heads with more than a 1,000 differ- 
ent names. The names range from 
common last names such as Miller 
and Smith to less frequently seen 
names of Pierce, Lindsay, Savage, 
Arndt and Fournier. The envelopes 
read: “A message to the Pierce— 
or Lindsay, or Savage, etc.—Family”’. 
The same copy is printed across the 
top of the letterheads. 

The Sperry designed letterheads 
and envelopes have been used by 50 
different baking companies for direct 
mail promotions with good results. 
The mailings attracted so much 
attention that many recipients called 
the baking company to ask how they 
had gotten their name on the letter- 
head. 

Details and samples of the letter- 
heads and envelopes are available. 


For your copy circle No. 913 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Association Launches 


Research Fund Drive 


Plans for raising a $25,000 Devel- 
opment Fund have been announced 
by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn. The purpose of the fund, ac- 
cording to DMAA,, is “to broaden the 
association’s activities in postal and 
legislative matters, direct mail re- 
search projects and public problems 
pointed towards better recognition 
and understanding of direct mail.” 

Association president Lester Suh- 
ler said that participation in the fund 
raising drive is not limited to DMAA 
members, but is open to anyone in- 
terested in the welfare of direct mail 
advertising. 

A charter group of 90 companies 
has already contributed over $10,000. 

44 
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IN PRINTING TOO,«a fine performance can 


be registered—with a fine paper. 


> 


| VRC) 


Iclemneme 
ChLOMMANGE 


y" can be certain of such a 
performance when you specify 
Imperial Enamel for letterpress or 


Imperial Offset Enamel. 


Imperial Enamel’s plasticized surface 
has a uniform density which permits 
each dot—heavy as well as light tone 
value—to print cleanly with a minimum 
of lateral absorption—so necessary to 


reproduce fine screen halftones. 


Imperial Offset Enamel has a surtace 
which is most advantageous for offset 
lithography for both one color and 
multicolor work. Imperial papers rate 
high in brightness, opacity and 


folding quality. 


{ll these are necessary to give 

your printed piece the quality it 
deserves. Specify ing Imperial assures 
that quality—assures a 


consistently fine performance, 


OTHER ST. REGIS GRADES: 


Cellufold e Cellugloss ¢ Pliable 


FROM ST. REGIS’ OWN FORESTS 

comes the raw material to be processed— 
under rigid, step-by-step control— 

into a complete line of classifications 


and grades, each uniform in 


Ftd 


ST. REGIS 


its consistently high quality. SALES CORPORATION 


c jt pre 5 
gent” 





WINDOW & STORE DISPLAYS 


if 
you’re 
looking 


win is MAGIC TOOL 


you can make greater 
Selling displays with 


Ammunition . 


. . Schenley aims at creating enthusiasm with its 
field force by providing them with “sales ammunition." Each year 


Schenley prepares and distributes a variety of leaflets and folders 
such as these, describing and picturing its displays. 


Hiow Schenley Promotes 
its Display Program 


Just producing and distributing displays is only half of the 


job as far as Schenley is concerned . . . it takes a complete 


promotion program to get them placed at the point of purchase 


By Charles P. Englebardt 
National Sales Promotion Manager 
Schenley Distributors, Inc. 


Displays play an important part 
in the Schenley advertising and 
merchandising picture. Schenley 
covers every area of influence in 
both bar and package store... 
counter, shelf, cash register, over- 
head, window, walls, floors, back 
bars, back bars mirrors, etc. In the 
development of such material, there 
are scores of regulations, both fed- 
eral and state, which have to be met, 
covering size, type, cost and usage 

. and these same laws govern the 
distribution of all material without 
charge to the retail outlets. 

At every turn, Schenley stresses 
the great sales value of its signs and 
displays for its various brands, re- 
ferring to them at all times as “sales 
ammunition.” We feel that by creat- 
ing the proper enthusiasm on the 
part of our field force, these men can 
more forcefully present the story of 
the material to the dealers who will 
use it. For the material on all 
brands, suggestions and recommen- 


44 


dations are made for proper usage. 


> Many interesting pieces are used 
by Schenley to promote its display 
programs. Outstanding among these 
is the Schenley Summer Promotion, 
a simulated suitcase with replicas 
of travel stickers. Inside is an ac- 
cordion folder with a series of mes- 
sages on each panel. It reads: 

“Wherever you go smart retailers 
know . . . Summertime is vacation 
time, and now vacation time is 
Schenley Time.” 

The next panel tells how, for 
many years, Schenley has not let 
down on its summer advertising, but 
in fact, has stepped it up to help the 
retailer sell more whiskey during 
the hot summer months. 

“Travel is Now America’s 3rd 
Largest Industry” is the heading of 
the next panel. It goes on to show 
what Schenley does in the summer- 
time to help their customers get 
their share of the vacation business. 


> The package store is told that 
“Schenley’s new summertime pro- 
motion is keyed to this travel idea.” 
Points brought out are: 


1. Lasts all summer—June, July, 
August. 


2. Appeals to everybody interested 
in a vacation and travel. 

3. Gives your store the happy, 
pleasant atmosphere of good times 
in beautiful resort and vacation spots 
throughout the country. 

4. Your store will make an im- 
portant “first” in liquor merchandis- 
ing history by tying in with the pres- 
tige names in the world travel who 
are cooperating to give you dramatic 
full color, full size posters. 


The next series of panels shows 
travel posters as part of a window 
display, complete with Schenley 
brands. These are all part of the 
campaign to build Schenley summer 
sales. 


> A two-color mailing folder pro- 
motes another sign that Schenley 
developed and distributed with 
great success .. . a combination day- 
by-day calendar and advertising 
sign. The sign is made of brilliant 
white plastic with embossed copy. 
The Schenley logo is painted in Day 
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FULL FIGURE SANTA CUT-OUTS 


This exceptional Santa by Showalter of Sundblom, Johnston and White Studios, is 
available in five sizes. Hand is die-cut to receive your merchandising card. All are 
equipped with sturdy easels. 


QUANTITY 


Ti T?7s]s[7]w[s[s | Quantity 
56.00 [8375 [85.50 [83.00 |sa90 [sao] 6470|$4.50_| prices 
[4.50] 440] 425] 3.50] 3.45] a0] 330] 3.20_| a 
[300 2.85 270] 230] 235] 225] 200) 175 | request 
Poof 9s[ ss] 75] 73[ 7i[ 6] 5 | 4 


nto you is born 
this day a Savior, 
Christ the Lord 


IMPRINT 


pening 
their treasures, 
thev offered Hum gifts . .. 


IMPRINT 
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round ov progr se, This Santa 
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a comp Street car card -yt-outs \ 
lower ee full figure © : ; } « 
streamers 4 he 24-sheet posters, =. \ Xs . 
tie-in with ¢ NG fect for any 
is pet . 
design Priced for the 


onsult us for sales by fine color lithography. 
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a LITHOGRAPHERS, INC., 
1 21 South Ninth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


§ Gentlemen: Please send me the kit mentioned in Advertising Require- 
ments. I have checked below the material in which I am interested. 


() Santa Cutout, Poster #1 [[] Poster #1 [1] Poster #2 (with milk) 
§ () Santa Cutout, Poster #3 (1) Poster #3 [J Poster #2 (without milk) 
(CD Poster #6 () Poster #4 (] Poster #5 
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Glo red which glows against the 
white plastic. The rebus is in full 
color as shown in Schenley maga- 
zine ads. The day-by-day calendar 
is attached to the plastic with two 
rivets. The back of the sign con- 
tains a plastic holder for bills, 
vouchers, pencils, etc. Black plastic 
legs with adhesive, provide a means 
of attaching the piece permanently. 

Schenley also uses a 17x22” offset 
piece, folded to measure 542x812” 
with the heading “Hot or Cold” and 
two illustrations of a sizzling heart 
and of an ice-capped heart. Inside 
is an illustration of a thermometer 
placed on a heart with the caption, 
“The temperature is right for 
Double-Rich enjoyment . . . Only 
Cream of Kentucky tastes Double 
Rich.” the heading in red reads, 
“Everyone Watches the Thermom- 
eter.” 

Again the folder is opened and it 
reveals another illustration of the 
Cream of Kentucky plastic heart 
thermometer called, “The Hottest 
Permanent Sales Promotion Piece 
in Years.” When the folder is opened 
to its full size, photos show how the 
thermometer may be _ displayed 
along with the product .. . Cream 
of Kentucky. The heading on this 
page reads “Installed in Key Bars 


and Key Stores, It will give a dou- 
ble-rich lift to your Cream of Ken- 
tucky sales.” 


> Schenley recently developed two 
unique lithographed display pieces, 
employing cartoon technique. They 
show a number of cartoon characters 
perched on each other’s shoulders. 
One piece, used in package store 
shelf sections, stands at the back 
ledge and shows the top cartoon man 
reaching for an actual bottle of 
Schenley Reserve at the very top of 
the shelf section. Alongside is a card 
reading, “Head and _ Shoulders 
Above the Rest.” The same theme is 
also employed in a floor unit, which 
has the top man reaching over the 
counter to hold a bottle of Schenley 
Reserve. The latter unit can also be 
used as a case floor stacking. 

To promote these unusual dis- 
plays, Schenley developed a mailing 
piece, printed by offset, employing 
the same cartoon technique of the 
characters used in the actual dis- 
plays. The illustrations show the 
material in actual use and bring 
home the idea behind this piece— 
obtaining as many counters, shelves 
and floor stackings as possible for 
Schenley Reserve. 


> Even in the promotion of a small 


piece, such as a _ bottle pourer, 
Schenley’s printed matter is simple 
but effective. In a piece designed for 
Cream of Kentucky, three 842x11” 
offset sheets are stapled together, 
and on the top sheet an actual 
pourer becomes part of the picture. 

The first piece shows a bartender 
pouring a drink into an overflowing 
glass. The caption reads, “Stop 
Pouring Your Profits Away.” The 
second, a simple photo-offset piece 
in black and white, depicts a Cream 
of Kentucky pourer and is a con- 
tinuation of the original leaflet in its 
sales message which states, “That’s 
what you tell your customers when 
you sell them on using these prac- 
tical, attractive, attention-getting, 
profits-saving, double-rich Cream 
of Kentucky pourers. Your bar and 
restaurant owners make an extra 
$4.20 per case profit by using these 
pourers.” 

The third page in this series goes 
on to prove that a bartender can 
save a drink per bottle by using a 
Cream of Kentucky pourer. The 
pourer itself is plastic and carries 
the name, Cream of Kentucky, to 
serve as an identification piece. The 
liquor industry is so strongly regu- 
lated that Schenley cautions the 
reader to be sure before installing 
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FALULA 


New York Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 « Mills: Fitchburg, Mass. 


S? 


FALPACO 
COATED BLANKS 


add 


extra sales punch 


Falpaco Coated Blanks assure finest 
reproduction, greater contrast in 
color, and perfect register—a// very 
important factors in sales effective- 
ness of a point-of-sale display. 
For more attractive and effective 
point-of-sale displays, car cards and 
calendars, standardize on Falpaco 
quality. 
These two outstanding point-of-sale 
displays were produced by Chittum- 
Kidd Company of Baltimore, for 
Vick Chemical Company and the 
Chap Stick Company, on 10-ply 
Falpaco coated blanks, coated one 
side for letterpress. 
Specify Falpaco on your next point- 
of-sale display. 
Distributed by 
Authorized Paper Merchants 
from Coast-to-Coast 


PAPER 
COMPANY 
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Special Tools . 


the pourer that it conforms with all 
regulations. 


> Another offset piece, a four-page 
red and black folder, promotes the 
Schenley Shelf Extender for bars 
and for package stores. The shelf 
extender is made of wood and plastic 
and is designed to “put Schenley 
closer to the customer.” Actually, it 
is an extension of the retailer’s shelf 
which projects the Schenley bottles 
and gives them more prominence 
than other brands which are kept 
in the usual arrangement on the 
shelves. The device clips firmly on 
any shelf. There is a prominent 
Schenley identification sign, and 
adjustable price tabs that are at- 
tached to the shelf extender. 

Again the folder is designed to sell 
Schenley’s field force, so that they, 
in turn, will have the ammunition to 
sell their customers. The folder con- 
cludes with the admonition that the 
Schenley shelf extender is a costly 
display and should be placed only 
in top outlets where there is heavy 
store traffic. 


> In another unusual mailing piece 
which opens to 1342x21”, Schenley 
introduces “A dazzling hard-work- 
ing display that features YOU.” It 
features a_ gilt-edged permanent 
overhead sign. The full-color panels 
are made of laminated finish Ma- 
sonite, a long lasting surface that is 
easy to keep clean. The metal scrolls 
have a hard-baked gold finish. The 
sign shows the Schenley product 
and also features the individual 
name of the package store on top. 
Tipped into the folder is a color 
print of the sign and on the lower 
half of the folder is a reproduction 
of a typical package store interior, 
showing the sign installed at the top 
of the shelf. The back of the folder 
ties in with the current Schenley 
Reserve advertising in other media 
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. . Among the more forceful Schenley display 
announcement pieces are these four produced as tools for special 
promotions. The die-cut suitcase was used to announce summer dis- 
plays and it tied in with a vacation theme. The ‘You've Got a Date” 


HOT. b 
reo. 


with the simple legend, “Schenley, 
the best-tasting whiskey in ages.” 
While simplicity usually appears 
to be the keynote of Schenley fold- 
ers and mailing pieces, their effec- 
tiveness is proven by results. In 
another simple black and white off- 
set piece, Schenley calls attention to 
the fact that “the Schenley bottle is 
the greatest sales promotion piece 
we have.” The folder offers a 
“magic tool” with the Schenley name 
imprinted. It is a cutting tool which 
is used to cut open cases containing 
whiskey. The inside of the folder 
contains instructions for using the 
tools so that Schenley cartons can 
be made into unusual display stands 
with actual Schenley merchandise. 
Several examples are shown of 
effective point-of-sale displays us- 
ing only cases and standard signs. 


> In a black and white offset piece 
headed, “If you’re looking for AC- 
TION, we've got it,” Schenley intro- 
duces a motion display designed to 
give the dealer “real sales action.” 
It is designed to sell Old Stagg with 
a moving overhead display contain- 
ing an Old Stagg bottle which swings 
to and fro activated by a battery 
motor. It is a personalized sign, con- 
taining the dealer’s name and is 
made to be placed above the shelf 
display, as well as in the back bar. 

There is heavy competition for 
space both in bars and in package 
stores. Schenley fights hard for this 
space by providing unusual displays 
... the type that answers the deal- 
er’s query—‘What will this do for 
me?” The personalized sign is only 
one of the answers. This obviously 
arouses the dealer’s interest, since it 
is for his own promotion and is 
meant to further impress his cus- 
tomers with his name. 


> A completely integrated program 
is depicted in a four-page folder in 


folder described a calendar sign. Another summer display was 
announced in the ‘Hot or Cold” brochure and the “Here's a Sign” 
piece introduced an interior billboard. These pieces, like most of 
the Schenley materials, were relatively inexpensive. 


which Schenley shows how to “Tell 
and sell the greatest story of lead- 
ership in the whiskey business to- 
day.” It is the story of how display 
material is used to get across the 
message of I. W. Harper. Once 
again, the sales message is directed 
to the Schenley force in the field. A 
series of cartoon panels tells how to 
relate the I. W. Harper story to deal- 
ers. Here are the instructions: 


1. The salesman is told to wear the 
Harper button which reads, “To- 
day, there’s only one . . . ask 
me.” This is designed to be a 
conversation starter. 

The next step is to place a wrap- 
around bottle on the counter and 
gain the dealer’s attention by 
flicking the gold foil tag that 
reads, “Today there’s only one.” 
The next step is then to unwrap 
the wraparound which contains 
a reproduction of the I W. 
Harper newspaper and magazine 
advertising and the _ slogan, 
Everyone Always Makes More 
Money with I. W. Harper. Ask 
me.” 
The broadside is opened in front 
of the dealer who reads, “Here’s 
the most important news in the 
whiskey business today.” 
The salesman is then told to 
show a double-spread magazine 
ad appearing in Life, Time, 
Newsweek, New Yorker, and 
Esquire. 
The salesman reads that he 
should tell and sell the great 
I. W. Harper quality story. 
Then, as a final part of the 
presentation, he is told to point 
up the profit possibilities to the 
dealer. 
The back page of the folder an- 
nounces “Here’s the display material 
to get the important I. W. Harper 
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2 New Meyercord Decals 
for Better Selling Store Windows 


These new Meyercord Decal Window Signs 
are just two of our most recent productions for 
the brewing industry. Of course, we have room 
to show only the main identification panels; 
actually each decal sign is supplied with sev- 
eral associate elements ... pictorials, slogan 
panels, blank areas and end panels... to make 
outstanding permanent window displays re- 
gardless of the length, height or shape. 

These brewers, Miller of Milwaukee and 
Knickerbocker of New York, plus many others 
throughout the country, find the adaptability, 
ease of application and the relatively low cost 
of Meyercord Decal window signs and val- 
ances the most practical window identification. 

Write on company letterhead for full infor- 
mation about Meyercord’s Art and Design 
Services—and let us tell you how Meyercord 
Decal Signs can spark your point-of-sale pro- 
gram. No obligation, of course. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 
TTD wg IDI IIT Mana tes 


Dept. J-207, 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Illinois | 


free consultation 


on P.O.P. problems 
BY ONE OF THE TOP 
DISPLAY ORGANIZATIONS 


Designers and fabricators of 

displays of wood, plastic, 
metal, glass — illumination, 
motion. For dealer helps (in 

quontity) that really help, 
write for literature, infor- 


mation or CALL 
COPELAND 
displays, inc. 


537 W. 53rd ST., N.Y. 19 
CO 5-5621 


DOUBLE 
as COATED 
ADHESIVE 


FOR MOUNTING LIGHT DISPLAYS 


:) Ce ae 


— Suppliers 
are invited — 


to keep the editors of Adver- 
tising Requirements advised 
at all times of new develop- 
ments, new products, new 
processes, and new ideas of all 
kinds which might be of inter- 
est and value to our readers. 








Here's 

a 

You TELL 
and SELL 
This Great 
LW.HARPER 
rust 

fo Your 
1p 


P.S. EVERYONE ALWAYS MAKES MORE money wits |.W.HARPER | 


Here’s How . 


. . This four-page folder outlines to salesmen how to use and promote a 


special magazine ad for |. W. Harper. In cartoon style, the folder suggests seven steps to 


follow in telling the retailer about the ad. 


story across—to your consumers. 
There follows a drawing of the I. 
W. Harper gold counter units, fea- 
turing the famous Harper character, 
as well as the Harper gold medals. 
Across the top is the much publi- 
cized line, “Today There’s Only 
One”—headlining the single bottle 
of I. W. Harper standing in the 
center. 


> For display purposes, Schenley 
has also produced a dramatic I. W. 
Harper silk banner. These are 4 
long, lithographed on silk in beauti- 
ful colors, designed for a prominent 
position on walls. 

In a four-page photo offset folder 
produced in two colors and headed, 
“Here’s a Good Sign and it’s Per- 
manently Good,” Schenley intro- 
duces its permanent interior 
billboard. It reads, “Schenley Makes 
Every Drink Taste Better,” and is 
illustrated with a Schenley bottle 
pouring a drink. The sign measures 
24x61” and is made of sheet steel 
printed in eight colors and baked 
with a hard enamel finish. The bot- 
tle, drinks and frames are heavily 
embossed. Holes have been punched 
for dual application: (1) for at- 
tachment to any flat surface; 
(2) on the ledge at the top of the 
sign for hanging. The folder shows 
how the sign may be used in various 
places in the store, as well as a mov- 
ing billboard on a delivery truck. 

The back page features two photo- 
graphs showing how the Schenley 
sign may be hung on a wall ledge or 
in front of the counter. A supple- 
mentary red and black 84x11” leaf- 
let, printed on one side, shows the 
metal interior signs for two other 


brands —Old Stagg and Cream of 
Kentucky. 

Schenley tries not to miss a trick 
in its display program, and innova- 
tions are constantly being sought 
and planned. 44 


Leaflet Describes 
Display Turntable 


A display turntable that will run 
continually five to eight weeks on 
two ordinary flashlight batteries is 
described and illustrated in a leaflet 
put out by Hertvy Co. (Rego Park, 
N. Y.). 

The 742” diameter turntable can 
hold a plate up to 16” in diameter 
and it will carry a centered load of 
up to 74% pounds. Price of the turn- 
table complete with batteries is $8.75. 
The leaflet shows several suggested 
display uses for the turntable such 
as hats, jewelry and floral arrange- 
ments. 


For your copy circle No. 914 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Offer Poster Kit 


A kit containing miniature samples 
of several Christmas 24-sheet post- 
ers, poster sheet layouts and com- 
plete price lists is being offered by 
Continental Lithographers Inc. (St. 
Louis). Several of the poster de- 
signs are also available as car cards 
and window streamers. Included in 
the kit are miniatures of several dif- 
ferent style reproductions of Santa, 
including a Santa cut-out figure. 


For your copy circle No. 915 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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J. F. Abernathy 


The small, gray-haired man picks 
up the phone. “Yes,” he says, “this is 
Hirsh speaking. A heifer cow? May- 
be you mean a Hereford—a heifer is 
a young cow. Yes, they’re meat 
cattle. Uh-huh. . . what you want is 
a Hereford heifer. We’ve hundreds 
of them. . . sitting, standing, front 
views, side views. . Okay. Now, 
what was the name again?” 

A few minutes later the phone 
rings again. This time another ad 
agency wants pictures of a steam 
locomotive. Vintage? Early 1930's. 
Tomorrow morning a dozen pictures 
will be on his desk. 

This is F. S. Hirsh and this is 
Kaufman & Fabry, commercial 
photographers and one of the largest 
dealers in stock photographs in the 
country. Hirsh and K & F have hun- 
dreds of counterparts throughout the 
world. Sometimes they are free- 
lance photographers operating out of 
their homes; sometimes, like K&F, 
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& PHOTOGRAPHY 


Peter James Samerjan 


Stock photo firms can provide 
almost any kind of photograph 
tor advertising purposes... 
quickly and at low cost 


@ by Vincent T. Tajiri 
Editor, Art Photography 


they are commercial or illustrative 
studios with stock photographs as 
a sideline; sometimes they deal ex- 
clusively in stock pictures. 

> Today’s advertiser, be he large or 
small, is regularly using stock photo- 
graphs to stretch his advertising 
dollar. Photographs appearing in 
everything from small direct mail 
advertising to national magazine ad- 
vertising are often stock shots ob- 
tained for a few dollars. 

For the price of a few postage 
stamps, today’s advertiser who wants 
a picture of the steel mills in Gary 
or Market street in San Francisco 
for a particular ad, will have his 
desk littered with dozens of photo- 
graphs from which to select within 
a few days. If, in the middle of a 
heat wave in July, he wants a snow 
scene for a Christmas ad, he can 
have it almost at the snap of his 
fingers. 

With stock photographs an auto- 


mobile manufacturer can have pic- 
tures of his car taken in Detroit and 
superimpose a background of the 
Rockies. The cost of the background 
shot? Approximately $10 to $15. 
Considerably less than what it 
would cost to have a camera crew 
hired, plus models, plus shipping the 
car and an agency man (equipped 
with expense account) to the Rock- 
ies. 


>» Stock photographs are not only of 
places. Large stock photo houses will 
be able to supply you with prac- 
tically every type of picture you 
desire. A brief rundown on their 
listings would include: children 
(sub-titled: at play, at school, swim- 
ming, farm, in mischief, crying, etc.), 
cheesecake, world fairs, burglars at 
work, fires, accidents, women in the 
kitchen, men drinking beer—the list 
is almost endless. 

While prices for one-time, non- 
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Reserve your free 
copy of the 
new U. P. Picture 
book on 
press now. 


Whether your picture require- 
ments are usual or unusual 
— stock photos, advertising 
photography, special assign- 
ments — U. P. can serve 
you efficiently, expeditiously, 
economically. 


UNITED PRESS 
NEWSPICTURES 


Special Services Division 
461 8th Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8500 
Harlow M. Church, Director 





exclusive use have been fairly well 
standardized, they will differ on oc- 
casions in regard to the type of use. 
Generally, a stock photo for normal 
advertising use will run from $10 to 
$15. For editorial use, the price will 
be around $7.50. For extensive ad- 
vertising use, or for large-scale na- 
tional advertising, the price might 
hover towards $25. It all depends on 
the firm with which you are dealing. 


> Comes then the question of model 
releases. While you’re almost always 
safe when dealing with a large or- 
ganization, photographs should be 
checked to see that whenever rec- 
ognizable faces appear, the photo 
has a stamped legend on the back— 
or attached to it—stating: “Model 
release on file.” In case you want to 
make sure just what the model has 
released (since, recently, a few clev- 
er lawyers have found loopholes in 
loosely-written releases to raise the 
cost of advertising much higher than 
the advertiser had anticipated in his 
annual budget) it’s a good idea to 
request a photostatic copy of the re- 
lease. These can be obtained for a 
very slight charge. 

A new problem, which should not 
affect the majority of advertisers, 
should be noted here. That is, the 
recent court cases involving the “in- 
vasion of privacy.” Here, the claim- 
ants were not professional models 
but people who happened to be on a 
street when a picture was taken of it. 
A recent case which comes to mind is 
that of a couple who were photo- 
graphed at a refreshment counter in 
California. There was nothing wrong 
with the photograph until a national 
magazine used it as an illustration 
in an article pertaining to the wrong 
kind of marriages. The suit was not 
for libel—but for privacy violations 
—and the judge ruled in favor of the 
couple. 

A famous case of a different na- 
ture cost a national advertiser 
plenty. A well-known gentleman 
permitted himself to be _ photo- 
graphed for a national ad and signed 
a model’s release after the shooting 
session had been completed with- 
out seeing the photographs. The 
appearance of the ad with a photo- 
graph of the gentleman was followed 
immediately by the appearance of a 
lawyer who pointed out something 
that the agency had not noticed. The 
gentleman had been photographed in 
riding clothes and in the published 
picture a riding crop which he had 
been holding in his lap appeared— 
to a casual glance—as if it were a 
part of his body. The judge agreed 
and the signed release was of little 
value. 


However, these ominous-sounding 


“oe 


. . and don’t send over any pretty girl 
photos . . . our editor is not interested in 
cheesecake!” 


cases are extremely rare exceptions 
which occur one time out of several 
million. The only purpose in citing 
them has been to emphasize the cau- 
tion required when using photo- 
graphs—stock or otherwise. 


> While stock photos are plentiful 
and easily obtained, the customer 
should not try to be too specific about 
his wants. A common gripe around 
stock photo houses is “the guy who 
wants a special photograph made for 
him for ten bucks.” To illustrate, a 
Chicago studio recently received a 
request for a picture of Michigan 
avenue “shot from a very low angle 
with a pair of woman’s legs framing 
the left-hand side.” While the studio 
had over a dozen different shots of 
Michigan avenue, photographed 
from various camera angles, natur- 
ally, they couldn’t fill this particular 
request. What the would-be client 
wanted was a made-to-order photo- 
graph at stock prices. 

Another case graphically points 
out how fantastic this type of thing 
can become. One of the big advertis- 
ing agencies which was stalking a 
national account went to the extent 
of having a comprehensive layout 
made using clipped-out photo re- 
productions from various fashion 
magazines. All of the photographs 
were highly-stylized and were cap- 
tioned in the most exotic copy- 
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writer’s prose. The layout was em- 
bellished to the point where it was 
practically finished art—a master- 
piece of photography, layout and 
copywriting. The advertiser went 
for it in a big way. Then, came the 
panic. The agency discovered that 
most of the original photographs 
were unobtainable, and the cost of 
duplicating the backgrounds in- 
volved would have been preposter- 
ous. Needless to say, the ad was 
never finished, although the blos- 
soming friendship between the po- 
tential client and the agency was— 
then and there. 


> Photo historians have failed to re- 
cord precisely how or when the 
stock photo business began. It is 
reasonable to surmise that it merely 
evolved. Important to its early 
growth were such firms as H. Arm- 
strong Roberts and Underwood & 
Underwood and a lady known as 
Anne Schrieber. If, as we believe, 
it did evolve, then the Underwood 
brothers must be given much credit. 

Bert and Elmer Underwood were 
fascinated with lands abroad. Shortly 
after completing their schooling they 
made a trip to Palestine at which 
time they made hundreds of photo- 
graphs with a stereo camera. Later, 
Elmer made a_ world-wide trip 
taking stereo pictures. Soon after- 
wards, the Underwood boys became 
one of the biggest suppliers of pic- 
tures for stereoscopes. Then, as 
newspapers began to use more and 
more cuts, the Underwoods saw new 
possibilities for their photographs. 
Whenever one of their photographers 
went out of state to take pictures of 
a well known monument or a par- 
ticularly interesting geographic 
scene, he was instructed to shoot 
the main street of every large town 
through which he passed. 

These pictures were filed accord- 
ing to states and when a news re- 
port came in that a town in Kansas 
had been struck by a tornado, the 
Underwood boys would be over at 
the newspaper offices within a few 
minutes with a picture of the main 
street of that town. It followed, 
naturally, that when advertisers be- 
gan using pictures, the Underwoods 
were able to supply many of their 
wants. 


> Anne Schrieber entered the stock 
photo business in an entirely differ- 
ent manner. As a photographer who 
serviced many insurance company 
accounts, she would receive assign- 
ments illustrating various types of 
situations, all of them with models. 
Since model fees were compara- 
tively high, the insurance companies 
would often balk at the cost of a 
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world’s 


greatest 
photo 
library... 


Every few minutes—around the world and around the clock—a shutter clicks 
for International News Photos! There are more than two million stock photos 
on file in our modern library for your selection and use. There are photos on 
every conceivable event, locale, personality and subject. The library grows at 
the rate of 75,000 pictures each year—many of these in color. 


A news photo organization, clicking away constantly the world ’round, is 
more apt to have that needed shot than any other source. INP’s veteran, award- 
winning photographers make front-page pictures every day and they are fed 
into our library—for your use. 

Because INP owns such famous collections as the Brady and Rau collections, 
we can offer you stock shots dating from the birth of photography on to to- 
morrow’s front-pager! 


INP’s photo library, the world’s greatest and oldest, can be your own treasure 
room for all stock-shot needs. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 


235 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-8800 
(Saul Flaum, Sales Manager) 





If you have never made use 
of the largest file of quality photographs you'll 
want to see the catalog we offer free to those 
requesting it. 


The Photography of 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4203 Locust Street ¢ Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 244 WASHINGTON ST. 
LExington 2-6076 RAndolph 6-0880 CApitol 7-3634 


MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
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Fillmore 1941 RI 70234 


DETROIT CANADA 
2241 BOOK TOWER si MILLER 
WoOodward 1-0 SERVICES 


McKINNON BUILDING, TORONTO 
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photographic print. After all, they 
argued, they merely wanted to use 
the picture once and the price did 
seem rather high. 


Then, came the inspiration. Instead 
of hiring models for only one photo- 
graph, Anne decided to use the same 
models and the same background 
sets for several pictures. Each pic- 
ture would depict a different situa- 
tion and the models would be clothed 
differently. In this way she began to 
pre-stock photographs showing var- 
ious types of situations. The cost of 
the model fee was prorated over 
several photographs which could be 
sold at a lower price time and time 
again. 

All of this pioneering occurred 
during the early 1920’s. It wasn’t 
until the late 30’s that stock photo- 
graphs became a going business, 
giving rise to a new type of photog- 
rapher who shot stock photos ex- 
clusively and picture agencies which 
dealt in only stock photographs. 


> Today, stock photograph houses 
will be able to supply you with a re- 
production of a painting of George 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart or a 
photograph of President Eisenhower. 

Perhaps the strength of the stock 
photo business lies in one peculiar 
paradox. While the abundant files 
14970 « 52 ae thousands of the pictures 
we offer. Write for information. 


with stock pictures from... 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


319 E. 44, New York 17 © 646 N. Michigan, Chicago 11 
Tel.: MU 4-5400 Tel.: DE 7-1711 


NEW SUBJECTS... EVERY MONTH 


BRANCHES 


HOUSTON 
1009 Isabella 
Ke-1293 


ATLANTA 
Boulevard at North Ave. 
Vernon 1124 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
244 Washington Street 1627 S. Broadway 
Capitol 7-3634 Ri 7-0234 
CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 

12 East 9th Street 713 Penn Avenue 
Garfield 1234 Court |-6489 
DALLAS ST. LOUIS 

2704 Cedar Springs 1006 Olive Street 
Lakeside 2725 Garfield 0932 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
2241 Book Building 181 Second Street 
Woodward |-0746 Yukon 6-4224 
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of the stock photo houses are set up 
to supply the most unusual of re- 
quests, a simple request can often 
stop them cold. “Ask for a picture of 
a burglar opening a safe and I'll give 
you a dozen to select from,” says a 
stock photo man, “but ask for a pic- 
ture of an everyday thing like a fire 
hydrant or a garbage can and we’re 
stumped.” 

That’s the stock photo business.4 4 


Photo Firms Arrange 
Rochester Conference 


The magazine and newspaper in- 
dustry will learn the latest in photo- 
graphic and engraving techniques at 
the National Press Photographers 
Assn. Rochester Photo Conference 
the week of Sept. 13. Twenty-six 
leading organizations in the press, 
photographic and educational fields 
have offered their assistance to make 
the conference an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

Participating in the conference 
will be executives who are responsi- 
ble for the pictorial content of news- 
papers and magazines. The program 
will deal with the over-all problems 
of both present and future concern 
to newspaper and magazine manage- 
ment in connection with pictorial 
coverage, reproduction and the use 
of pictures. 44 


Kodak Issues Booklet 
On Film File Systems 


How to plan and create an effec- 
tive filing system for negatives and 
sheet film transparencies is com- 
pletely covered in a handy new 
booklet, ‘“‘Filing Negatives and 
Transparencies,” published by East- 
man Kodak Co. (Rochester). 

The booklet outlines tested meth- 
ods of classifying, identifying and 
storing photographic negatives and 
sheet film transparencies. The book- 
let is a good reference source for 
professional, commercial, industrial 
and technical photographers who 
want negatives stored in an orderly, 
secure manner. 

Examples of negative files for 
small commercial and _ industrial 
photographic operations and large 
photographic organizations are de- 
scribed in the booklet. 


> Typical of the type of information 
contained in the booklet is a section 
on choosing envelopes for housing 
negatives. “Since negative envelopes 
used for file storage are usually in 
direct contact with the negative for 
long periods of time,” the booklet 
states, “material and construction 
considerations are of great impor- 


tance. The paper stock must have a 
high alpha-cellulose content and 
must be free of the residual chemi- 
cals which are common to some of 
the poorer grades of paper.” 

A particularly helpful final section 
gives, in outline form, the negative 
filing precedures for small, medium 
and large size operations. Sources of 
photographic filing materials are also 
listed on the back page. Important 
points in the booklet are illustrated 
with photographs. 

Copies of the 20-page booklet are 
available. 


For your copy circle No. 916 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Wold Issues Catalog 
Manual On Air Brush 


A combination catalog and manual 
on air brush theories and techniques 
has been issued by Wold Air Brush 
Mfg. Co. (Chicago). More than 18 
different models of air brushes and 
accessory equipment are described 
and illustrated. A ten-page manual 
covers air brush techniques and 
gives suggestions on how to use 
them. 

The manual lists four basic point- 
ers: choosing the air brush, con- 
struction, care, and choosing the air 
supply. How to use the brush is cov- 
ered under six points: use of the 
brush, position, stroke, advanced 
technique, materials, friskets and 
stencils. Eighteen uses for air 
brushes are also outlined. 


For your copy circle No. 917 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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Doodle Art... This catalog of 150 un- 
usual new free-brush designs, borders, car- 
touches and initials, created by Rael Cowan, 
has been issued by Photo-Lettering (New 
York). When the designs were first presented 
at Photo-Lettering, Edward Rondthaler, di- 
rector, remarked that ‘they were so fresh, 
so spontaneous and so unstudied that we 
were tempted to call some of them doodles 
—but that does them a great injustice.'’ The 
designs and initials may be ordered in any 
size, any arrangement, either normal or 
reproportioned. The initials may be com- 
bined with other alphabets not shown in 
the catalog. 


For your copy circle No. 918 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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An Agencyman’s Guide for 


Cutting Production Costs 


+ + + + + + + 


A Florida adman outlines three 
basic areas in advertising pro- 
duction where money can be 
saved...and explains some of 
the methods he has used to 
keep his production costs at a 
minimum. 


+ + + + + + + 


By Clyde Sands 
Tolman and Sands 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Today more advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies are becoming 
aware of rising costs and limited 
budgets. With higher media rates 
and a general increase in operating 
costs the problem presents itself 
with need of immediate solution. 
Whatever the object of the advertis- 
ing, whether it be for product sales, 
to promote a service or for public 
relations, it is clear that costs in- 
curred by promotion should be low 
enough to permit a profitable return 
in sales. 

A solution to the increasing media 
rates would be to exclude some 
media from the advertising program. 
This would be little help considering 
that a loss in audience or consumer 
coverage might very well reduce 
sales proportionately. Consequently, 
we in the agency field must seek to 
reduce expenses within our own op- 
eration. We can do this and literally 
save many thousands of dollars a 
year by analyzing our mechanical 
production costs. 

There are many areas in the pro- 
duction operation where money can 
be saved. The following article 
breaks down three of them in which 
careful planning and common sense 
will help reduce unnecessary ex- 
penses. — 


> The Preparation of Art Work for 
Reproduction . . . In many instances 
halftone art is necessary for a de- 
sired effect. However, there are 
times when various shading tints 
such as Craftint and Zip-a-tone can 
be used to equal advantage and still 
give the feeling of tone. In news- 
papers, due to the pulpy texture of 
the stock, these shading tints perhaps 
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give better values than halftone at 
a much smaller cost of reproduction. 
Zip-a-tone is easily handled and can 
be stripped in art areas by an ap- 
prentice. 

When halftone art is called for and 
it is highlight in nature, that is when 
certain areas of tone are to be 
dropped out, Kemart can be used. 
Highlight halftones are three times 
as expensive as simple halftones and 
require more etching and engraving 
time. Through the use of Kemart, a 
process involving a special drawing 
surface and special pigments, high- 
light areas can be dropped out in the 
photographic process. 

If more production men realized 
that high production bills are fre- 
quently due to such shop charges as 
stripping, extra negatives, routing 
and tooling, they would insist more 
on complete paste-up units when- 
ever possible. When completely en- 
graved plates are acceptable or 
lithography is to be used, all elements 
of the art should be positioned ready 
for photography. 

Further expenses are incurred 
when the shop is required to re- 
work the negative and the plate to 
bring out subtle values of the tone. 
All art should be examined and re- 
examined to see that these values 
are clearly defined and reproduc- 
ible. If necessary retouch the art, 
don’t depend on the engraver unless 
you want to pay for it! 

If the art is to be reproduced in 
color, the transparency should be 
viewed under standard and proper 
lighting conditions. The engraver 
should have the same type of view- 
ing cabinet as the production man 

. with the same light control. 
Where possible, the light intensity 
should be clearly indicated before 
the job is released. This permits the 
engraver to adjust his viewer for 
the correct color values. Four-color 
plates are too expensive to remake. 


> Ordering Printing Material . 
When the copy is assembled, 
checked, and ready for reproduction, 
a good production man will sit down 
with the job in front of him and 
think just a moment before spending 
the client’s money. Some questions 
he could well ask himself when or- 
dering material are these: 















If you BUY... 
or if you SUPPLY 


SIGNS * DISPLAYS * SALES AIDS 
ART SERVICES * PHOTOGRAPHY 
TYPE * PRINTING * PAPER 
LITHOGRAPHY + VISUAL AIDS 
PREMIUMS * SPECIALTIES 
you'll be interested in the 
Second* 


ADVERTISING 
ESSENTIALS 
SHOW 


to be held 
NOV. 16, 17 & 18, 1953 
Grand Ballroom and 
Adjacent Ballrooms atop 
Hotel Biltmore, New York 
+. 

For full information about 
Exhibit Space or Tickets, write 
ADVERTISING TRADES INSTITUTE, INC. 
THOMAS 8B. NOBLE, CHAIRMAN 
Suite A-516 270 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
MuUrray Hill 8-0091 


*Thousands of active buyers attended the 
first Advertising Essentials Show in June 
where more than 100 suppliers exhibited 
their products and services. 
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Commercial Photography — 
Assignments—Anywhere !! 
MILLIONS of News, Feature | 


and Fashion STOCK PHOTOS 
| PHOTOS FOR EVERY NEED 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS INC. 


50 Rockefeller Plaza 











COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 
by America’s top photographers, 
for adv.. calendars, etc. All sub- 
jects. World’s largest file. Selec- 
tions on approval. 


F.P.G., Inc. 


62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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SEL F-MAILERS! ? 


A FREE Offset "Slee Kit 


of a wide variety of job samples is 
offered to direct mail users in the 
central and midwest states. 

Here are ideas for elaborate gim- 
micks and color printing as well as 
homespun plano conceptions in 
black-and-white to cut printing costs 
and increase effectiveness with bet- 
ter returns. 

When you send for your FREE Kit 
write also for a quote on your cur- 
rent self-mailers or any you have 
in mind. Do it now! 


e send my Self-Mailer Kit to 
Name 


Company 


Address 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
Division of Rapid Copy Service, Inc. 
123 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


THU 
An 





WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST 


QUANTITY 
Quality Prints 
An example of our 
low prices: 

8x10 Prints 


1M $65.00 
500 $37.50 
100 $8.50 


Send for price list today 


MAJOR PHOTO CO. 


1210 N. Clark St., Dept. A, et 10, Hl. 





“ PHOTO- REPORTS 
ON PRODUCT APPLICATIONS 
Nationwide organization of 500 capable 
Photo-Reporters provides effective way to ob- 
tain on-location photos, reports and releases 
for advertising, editorial and research purposes. 
For more information write or phone 


SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


GIANT ENLARGEMENTS 


30x40 $3.25 40x60 $6.00 


SPOT-LITE STUDIOS 
455 West 45th Street, New York 36 


ae 5-9085 





i... | 


COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


7. CATALOG SPECIALISTS 


a 


avi vy. 7.0595 + 325 W. HURON + CHICAGO 10 
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1. Can I gang-up elements to 
avoid paying individual charges? 
This is especially important in order- 
ing line cuts where individual cuts 
frequently cost more due to mini- 
mum charges imposed on each cut. 


2. Are my instructions clear and 
distinct, leaving no room for mis- 
interpretation? A shop cannot be 
held responsible for incorrect in- 
structions. 


3. Have I given the engravers 
enough time to do their best? Don’t 
rush them just for the sake of seeing 
what the advertisement will look like 
in proof form. 


4. Have I clearly specified the 
kind of stock the plate is to be 
proofed on? In proofing four-color 
engravings it is quite costly to re-ink 
and re-register. 


5. In making duplicate plates, have 
I instructed the shop to pick up the 
negatives? Doing this will decrease 
unit costs by 20%. Although many 
shops specify that to earn this 20% 
reduction the agency has to order 
duplicates at the same time originals 
are ordered, they generally offer this 
reduction as an agency service. 


> Processing Production Bills .. . 
Bill checking is a tiresome, tedious 
and often boring job. Yet it is an 
important duty of the production 
man. I say duty, and not function, 
because this routine and ofttimes 
dull procedure can save the client 
and the agency many dollars each 
year. By checking the bills he can 
tell if his printing estimates closely 
approximate actual costs or are way 
out of line, he can correct over- 
charges, he can get a better idea of 
how his monthly costs are running 
and, on this basis, decide whether he 
should revise his operating proce- 
dure and finally he can better realize 
in what relation his production costs 
stand to space costs. If the produc- 
tion man is too busy to check his 
billing, and he often is, it should be 
delegated to some responsible person 
familiar with unit costs. 


The production man who goes 
blithely along ordering material 
without seriously considering every 
possible saving is doing his agency 
a great disservice. 


A careful analysis of existing costs 
will point the way to reduced spend- 
ing. It lies in the production man’s 
power to control this cost variable 
and by establishing a realistic price 
structure, enable the advertising 
agency and its clients to re-channel 
additional funds. 44 


LUCIUS D. CHAY 
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Plugging Bonds .... Typical illustration 
used for the Treasury Department's indus- 
trial series on savings bonds is this scratch- 
board portrait by W. Parke Johnson. 


Treasury Department 
Uses Scratchboard Art 


Scratchboard likenesses of leading 
businessmen have become a trade- 
mark of the Treasury Department’s 
industrial series for savings bonds. 
Published as a public service by 
business magazines, the series is 
soon to enter its fourth year. 

The consistently high quality of 
the series has won applause from all 
quarters. The illustrations are pro- 
duced by W. Parke Johnson. 

Artist Johnson uses a special type 
of cardboard covered with flat black 
ink. He first traces the head with a 
thin white outline and then slashes 
into the board with surgical scalpels. 
His average working time for a por- 
trait is 50 hours. 

The Treasury Dept. ads are pre- 
pared as a public service by G. M. 
Basford Co., under supervision of 
Walter Mulhall, vice president. They 
are distributed by the Advertising 
Council. A wide variety of indus- 
trial figures has been featured in 
the outstanding series. 44 


“The head of the agency likes it! The 

account executive approves of it! The art 

director says it’s great! . . . But the client 
thinks it stinks!" 
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AUDIO & VISUAL 


Audio-Visual Show Features 


New 3-1) Developments 


Visitors at the National Audio-Visual Assn. 
convention in Chicago were greeted with 


By Larry Franklin 
AR Associate Editor 


The National Audio-Visual Assn. 
trade show in Chicago showed once 
again the tremendous tempo of mod- 
ern electronics. There was evidence 
everywhere of expansion, new mod- 
els, improvements, higher perform- 
ance, better quality. But from it all, 
emerged the big noise of the show— 
the third dimension. 

Three-D confusion was rampant. 
Everyone had his own method or 
was boosting someone else’s system. 
There were 3-D slides, viewers, cam- 
eras, lenses, slide projectors, movie 
projectors, sound systems and 
screens. Most companies not already 
making 3-D products, were thinking 
seriously of entering some phase of it. 

Very few companies demonstrat- 
ing a 3-D product or system were in 
a general production position. Most 
orders were taken on a 90-day ad- 
vance and were in the custom-made 
class. While everyone was plugging 
his own method, each was vitally in- 
terested in potential customer re- 
action. Going into 3-D represents a 
considerable investment. Everyone 
was aware that eventually the major- 
ity of systems will be eliminated; the 
best will remain and become stand- 
ardized. Nobody wanted to make a 
mistake. Three-D at the trade show 
was in essence, then, a preview test 
to get customer reaction. 


> Three 3-D systems in the produc- 
tion of 16 mm business films have 
leaped to the forefront. They are Bell 
& Howell’s wide screen using an 
anamorphic lens, RCA Victor’s twin- 
projector stereo, and Paillard’s sin- 
gle-projector Bolex stereo. Bell & 
Howell made the biggest promotion 
at the convention with its all-day 
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the latest in 3-D equipment 


auditorium demonstration. RCA held 
a pre-convention press and sales 
presentation and maintained a size- 
able booth. Paillard, probably the 
first to show 3-D movies, displayed 
its 3-D equipment in its booth. 

Bell & Howell showed scenes from 
20th Century-Fox’s “The Robe” and 
other CinemaScope films. The heart 
of Bell & Howell’s wide-screen sys- 
tem, patterned after CinemaScope, 
is a single anamorphic lens attach- 
ment. The attachment fits the pro- 
jector lens and is also used on the 
camera lens. On the camera, the ana- 
morphic lens “squeezes” a wide pic- 
ture within the 16mm frame. On the 
projector it reverses the process and 
spreads the picture out again on a 
curved screen in a width to height 
ratio of 2.5 to 1. 

Although an illusion, the periph- 
eral, or side, as well as the “straight 
ahead” vision of the viewer is brought 
into play. This creates a strong sense 
of depth and participation in the 
scene, without the use of special 
glasses. The illusion is further 
heightened by 3-D or stereophonic 
sound, which emanates as nearly as 
possible from the part of the screen 
where action takes place. 


> To produce stereophonic sound, a 
modified version of the company’s 
magnetic recording projector, the 
Filmosound 202, was used to record 
the magnetic sound tracks as well as 
to project the film. Two different 
sound tracks are recorded side by 
side on a single strip of magnetic 
tape permanently bonded to the film 
edge. The sound is then played back 
through two separate amplifier- 
speaker systems located at opposite 
ends of the screen and along the 
sides of the auditorium. 

Initial expenses for the Bell & 


Howell equipment will probably be 
high until production peaks are 
reached. However, one of the saving 
points, as has been experienced in 
the making of Hollywood Cinema- 
Scope movies, is that the camera sees 
much more territory at one time. 
This means fewer camera setups and 
more composite takes. 


> The RCA Victor system, shown at 
a pre-convention demonstration, 
uses two projectors synchronized by 
a Selsyn Interlock mechanism. It 
operates on a regular 110-volt elec- 
trical system. The demonstration film 
used by RCA showed the potential- 
ities of 3-D in presentations of prod- 
ucts by industry. 

Two cameras are also used to 
take the pictures. They are mounted 
at slightly different angles to give 
the effect brought about in normal 
vision by the use of both eyes. The 
twin projectors have about four times 
the light intensity at their source as 
normal projection. This output com- 
pensates for the relatively high light 
loss resulting from 3-D polarized fil- 
ters and glasses. 

The Selsyn interlock system which 
synchronizes the projectors was a 
World War II development for train- 
ing gunsights on targets. Its use in 
the twin 16mm projectors assures 
constant synchronization of the film 
images thrown on the special silver- 
surface screen. Each projector beam 
travels through a polarized filter and 
the audience views the film with 
polarized glasses. 


> The Baillard Bolex 3-D (described 
in the June AR, page 41) produces 
films with one 16mm Bolex camera 
and special stereo equipment, which 
permits photographing of both “left 
eye” and “right eye” pictures on the 
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same frame of film. For showing, the 
film is projected with a standard 
projector equipped with a special 
stereo lens which combines the two 
pictures on a single screen. Viewers 
wear Polaroid glasses which restrict 
the left eye to one picture and the 
right eye to the other, simulating 
actual vision. 

Polarization is the all-important 
factor in the Bolex system. One pic- 
ture is projected with the plane of 
polarization at 45° from the vertical, 
while the second picture’s plane of 
polarization is at a 90° angle with that 
of the first picture. The viewer wears 
glasses which are polarized so that 
one lens blacks out one of the two 
projected images and the second lens 
blacks out the other image. 

All of the 3-D methods, because 
of the loss of light through polariza- 
tion or angle projection, require spe- 
cial fabric screens and should not be 
projected on normal beaded screens. 


> Among the other 3-D systems 
bandied about at the convention was 
a method developed by Vanguard 
Studios (Hollywood). This system, 
demonstrated at a film showing, fol- 
lows some of the methods of the Bo- 
lex system in that it requires only 
one camera and one projector using 
polarization. It does, however, have 
several differences. The system, 
which fits over both the regular cam- 
era and projector lenses, is projected 
through a device which contains po- 
larized facing and prismatic mirrors. 

On the film, two images of the 
same picture are placed next to each 
other, foot to foot, in a lengthwise 
position. These two images are then 
projected through the device and 
turned by the mirrors until they 
reach a horizontal position. The im- 
ages cover a wider area, and a screen 
wider than it is short is used, rather 
than a tall screen as used in the 
Bolex system. This permits use of 
standard size screens. The fore- 
ground, or focal subject on the screen 
is in almost perfect superimposition 
and can, in fact, be seen clearly with- 
out the use of polarized glasses. An- 
other important feature is that little 
additional light is necessary than 
that used for 2-D pictures. This is 
because the 3-D attachment fits out- 
side the lens, allowing the use of 
fast lenses. 

Three-D at the convention was not 
confined to the manufacturers of 
16mm films. There were companies 
exhibiting 3-D lenses, slidefilm pro- 
jectors, screens and sound systems. 
Generally, companies producing the 
smaller 3-D devices were in an im- 
mediate delivery position and prices 
did not range too far above regular 
prices on non-3-D products. 
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Simpson Optical Mfg. Co. (Chica- 
go) was showing anamorphic lenses 
for wide-screen 16mm _ projectors, 
similar to the type used by Bell & 
Howell. Its present production is tied 
up by a film producing company. The 
Simpson anamorphic lens can be 
used to project any wide-screen film 
even though the picture was taken 
with a different lens. 

Compco Corp. (Chicago) intro- 
duced its new slide stereo projector. 
The projector features one knob lens 
control for adjustment of 3-D pic- 
tures, convenient rear knob for fo- 
cusing, blackout area on slide mounts 
which blacks out the picture mo- 
mentarily to avoid eye-strain in 
changing pictures, and a specially 
designed light polarization system. 
The projector folds up into a portable 
case. Requiring polarized glasses for 
3-D, the projector can also be used 
for normal 2-D slide viewing. Spin- 
dler & Sauppe (Los Angeles) were 
also showing a stereo slide projector. 
Working on the same principle, the 
Spindler & Sauppe projector has the 
added feature of automatic slide 
turning. 


>» Revere Camera Co. was showing 
its stereo cameras, stereo viewer and 
slide protectors. The Revere camera 
takes full-color pictures in 3-D and 
features eye-level focusing, auto- 
matic double exposure preventive 
and matched 35mm F’/3.5 lenses. The 
insert slide viewer features precision 
achromatic lenses, focusing knobs 
for interocular adjustment and built- 
in illumination. 

Webster-Chicago Corp. and Mag- 
necord Inc. got into the 3-D act with 
their stereophonic sound systems. 
Webster-Chicago has developed a 
high-fidelity, table model phono- 
graph that gives a three-dimensional 
effect to recorded music, regardless 
of where it is placed in the room. The 
phonograph, called Webcor “Musi- 
cal,” has three speakers, one on each 
side and one in front. It gives the 
listener the feeling of sitting in the 
midst of music. 

Magnecord has produced a high fi- 
delity tape recorder which it calls 
Binaural (two-eared) Magnecorder. 
The recordings are made with two 
low impedance microphones, fed into 
the amplifier, and taped simultane- 
ously with dual half-track heads on 
standard 4” magnetic tape. “Binau- 
ral” playbacks are achieved through 
a binaural amplifier plus earphones, 
or two similar loudspeakers. A 3-D 
effect of depth, presence, and direc- 
tion is achieved. 


>» After clearing the 3-D smoke, the 
second big move of the show seemed 
to be the manufacturing of synchro- 


nized sound with automatic slide pro- 
jectors. Many companies who are in 
the slide business are going into, or 
setting up for, sound systems and 
vice versa. On a lesser scale, most 
manufacturers of manual slide pro- 
jectors are adding automatic slide 
projectors to their line. 

Projectograph Corp. (Oshkosh, 
Wis.) introduced its line of cabinet 
styled slide viewers. The line includes 
a rotating slide disc which is moved 
by an electric timing motor. Words 
and music are electrically indexed 
on recording tape. Style of the cabi- 
net gives the viewer the impression 
of TV. The playback unit repeats up 
to 15 minutes of sound, requiring no 
rewinding, with the tape in a self- 
contained cartridge. Each picture is 
individually controlled by its own 
message on the tape. 

DuKane Corp. (St. Charles, Ill.) 
demonstrated its new line of auto- 
matic slide projectors with synchro- 
nized sound. DuKane, which holds 
some of the patents on low and high 
frequency film advance systems, uses 
a slide film and phonograph records. 
Picture change is synchronized to a 
sound which is inaudible to the hu- 
man ear. Film advance changes from 
one picture to the next in 1/20 second. 

Viewlex Inc. (Long Island City) 
is another company which has added 
sound to its filmstrip projectors. Fea- 
tures include three-speed turntable 
holding up to 16 records, high gain 
amplifier, separate tone and volume 
controls and push-in five-second 
threading. 

The National Audio-Visual Assn. 
convention and trade show was held 
for the first time in 1946. Since then 
its growth has been tremendous. This 
year there were more than 140 
booths, representing approximately 
110 exhibitors. Its growth is shown 
by the fact that the estimated dollar 
volume for sale, rental and servicing 
of audio-visual equipment totaled 
$75,000,000 last year, nearly four 
times the 1946 figure. More than 
2500 NAVA members and audio- 
visual specialists from schools, 
churches and industry attended the 
convention. 44 


Audio-Visual Exhibits 
Described in Folders 


Additional information concerning 
products displayed at the National 
Audio-Visual Assn. convention in 
Chicago are contained in literature 
published by various manufacturers. 
The following items should prove 
useful to any adman or company 
planning to use audio-visual aids: 


e Illustrated details on the Revere 
stereo camera, viewer and slide pro- 
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tectors are described in a small 
folder published by the manufac- 
turer. Listed in the folder are camera 
and viewer specifications as well as 
prices. 


For your copy circle No. 919 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


e@ Details on Bell & Howell’s 16mm 
wide-screen CinemaScope film sys- 
tem are available in a four-page 
folder. The folder has pictures show- 
ing application of the company’s 
anamorphic lens on both camera and 
projector, and contains a diagram 
illustrating how the system spreads 
the “squeezed” 16mm movies during 
projection. 

For your copy circle No. 920 on the 

Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
e A flyer illustrating the features of 
its stereo slide projector is available 
from Triad Division of Compco Corp. 
The flyer includes ten panels show- 
ing line drawings of the projector 
parts with accompanying descrip- 
tions. 


For your copy circle No. 921 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


e Projectograph Corp. (Oshkosh, 
Wis.) shows pictures of three models 
of its slide projectors on a catalog 
sheet. The projectors come in self- 
contained view cases. The catalog 
sheet describes the company’s new 
synchronized sound system and 
shows a picture of its “pic-disk” 
used for automatic viewing. 
For your copy circle No. 922 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 

® Description and specifications of 
its new Binaural tape recorder, 
which gives stereophonic sound ef- 
fects are included in an illustrated 
flyer published by Magnecord Inc. 
(Chicago). Technical specifications 
of its amplifier, mechanical unit and 
headphones, which are part of the 
complete system, are listed in detail. 


For your copy circle No. 923 on the 

Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
e A large brochure illustrates and 
describes the complete line of sound 
slidefilm projectors, filmstrip pro- 
jectors, amplifiers and related equip- 
ment manufactured by DuKane 
Corp. (St. Charles, Ill.). Included in 
the brochure is a specification sheet 
on each model, a sheet describing 
DuKane’s slidefilm about its prod- 
ucts, and a sheet telling about Du- 
Kane’s Sound Slidefilm Guide. 

For your copy circle No. 924 on the 

Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
@ Details and features of its Lumi- 
trol, an inexpensive and simple light- 
control unit containing an adjustable 
diaphragm for use on slide pro- 
jectors, are described in an illus- 
trated folder published by Three 
Dimension Co. (Chicago). The unit, 
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mounted on the projector lens, will 
emphasize depth illusion inherent in 
coler photography, reduce glare on 
the projection screen, sharpen the 
projected image by increasing the 
depth of focus of the lens, and dis- 
solve the projected image. 


For your copy circle No. 925 on the 

Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
e American Optical Co. (Chelsea, 
Mass.) describes and illustrates its 
large opaque projector in a two-page 
folder. A 10x10” aperature with 1,000 
watt bulb illumination will project 
all average printed materials and 
opaque objects. It can accommodate 
a postage stamp or a world atlas. 


For your copy circle No. 926 on the 

Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
e A flyer gives details and operation 
methods of Inspect-O-Film, an au- 
tomatic film inspecting machine 
manufactured by Harwold Co. Inc. 
(Evanston, IIll.). The machine auto- 
matically stops when it detects torn 
or enlarged sprocket holes, indenta- 
tions, weak splices or other film 
distortions. 


For your copy circle No. 927 on the 

Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
e Celebrating its silver jubilee, 
Ampro Corp. (Chicago) has incor- 
porated its complete line of film pro- 
jectors and allied equipment in a 
clever catalog which doubles as a 
file folder. Ampro has introduced a 
completely new projector, the Super 
Stylist, which incorporates new fea- 
tures of automatic interlocking 
threading lamp, balanced tone con- 
trol, new engineered control panel, 
enlarged baffling chamber, higher 
efficiency motor and hard chrome- 
finished film guides. Also included in 
the folder are details of new features 
in other models and a detailed price 
list of Ampro accessories. 


For your copy circle No. 928 on the 

Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
e Nine different models of projec- 
tion screens, including a model for 
stereo projection, are illustrated and 
described in a four-page folder 
published by Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
(Chicago). Radiant’s Colormaster, 
although designed for flat color pro- 
jection, is also used for stereo or 3-D 
projection. Stereo pictures are said to 
be natural on its silver “Color-Flect” 
fabric. The Colormaster screen is ad- 
justable to various heights and comes 
in eight sizes ranging from 30x40” 
to 70x70”. Also described in the 
folder is Radiant’s automatic screen 
which can be moved up or down 
electrically. Radiant screens are 
available in wall, table and floor 
stand models. They come as small as 
18x24” and as large as 72x96”. 


For your copy circle No. 929 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 












ideas 


from 


RCA VICTOR 


for audio-visual 
selling and 
sales promotion 






Want to hold one-man sales 
meetings all over the country? 


Or teach new safety techniques 
to plant employees? 


Then you'll want to look into the 
big possibilities of slidefilm with the 
sound supplied by an RCA Victor 
custom recording! 

When you send an RCA Victor re- 
cording along with your slidefilm, 
you know you’ve got a perfect 
match of sound and sight. All 
screenings are exactly alike... get 
the same clear, clean, unmatched 
quality of RCA Victor sound. 
Technically and servicewise, you'll 
find RCA Victor leads the field in 
aH phases of recording, processing 
and pressing for slidefilm. You get 
the full benefit of RCA Victor’s ex- 
tensive music library... careful 
handling and prompt delivery ... 
at a competitive price! 


Check the ideas shown here, then 


get in touch with a slidefilm pro- 
ducer. 


Try these! 


Introducing a new electronic com- 
puter? A sound slidefilm keeps your 
field service staff up on new instal- 
lations and service techniques. 
Product too big for your salesman 
to carry? A sound slidefilm can take 
its place! 





Phone or write Dept. R-90 
New York 20: 630 Fifth Avenue 
JUpDsoN 2-5011 


Chicago 11: 445 N. Lake Shore Drive 
WHITEHALL 4-3215 


Hollywood 38: 1016 N. Sycamore Ave. 
HOLLYwoop 4-5171 







— 
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“WS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Radio Corporation of America RCA 
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send 
today 


for a copy of the Monsen 
‘Accurate Proofreading’’ folder. 
There is no obligation. 


PC COSSSSSSOOSSOSSSSSSOSSSS ESSE SESOSSEESOSESOSSEEOOOSD 


Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 
22 East Illinois Street, Dept. AR-9 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your ‘‘Accurate Proofreading’’ folder: 


name 
title__ 
company 
address 


city__ 


proofreader at work... 


You get proofreading plus when you let Monsen set your type. Your 
proofs are right...not just read...when you get them. 

It’s one thing to accurately check proofs against the copy...all good 
proofreaders do this. But it’s quite another problem to catch words 
misspelled in the original manuscript...to be aware of grammatical slips 
that sometimes are overlooked in the heat of copywriting...to correct 
typographical errors unnoticed by the typist...to recognize that a 
word or phrase is omitted and that meaning is impaired...to decipher 
technical words and phrases when handwriting is not clear...to catch 
those little mistakes that stand out so glaringly after a job is printed. 

At Monsen, your copy is proofread by experts. These highly trained 
men and women make a deliberate effort to correct irregularities or 
to call them to your attention if there is any doubt as to interpretation. 
They are remarkably accurate... but human. 

But proofreading at Monsen does not stop at this point. Your Monsen 
proofs must agree with your layout too. That’s why precision line-up 
tables are part of the Monsen Proofreading Department. Your proofs are 
square and in alignment when you get them...as perfect as type can be. 


Serving the typographic needs of customers in 48 states and throughout the world. 


MONSEN-LOS ANGELES, 928 S. FIGUEROA ST. 
MONSEN-WASHINGTON, D. C., 509 F ST.,N.W 


Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 


22 E.ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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LAYOUT & TYPOGRAPH 


New Typefaces Simulate 





Weiss Jtalic 





fy 







cf 


SEEM 


©/tradivarius 


Chisel 


IBRA 


Dom Casual 






Studio 


Reiner Script 





Srash 











BALLOON 











Thompson Quillscript 


Dom Diagonal 


Hand Lettering 


With informality an established trend in 
advertising typography, type makers are 
producing a wide variety of faces which 
closely simulate pen or brush lettering 


By Jan van der Ploeg 
American Type Founders Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Calligraphy is the art of beautiful 
writing. It has influenced type design 
and still does so. Writing may be 
imitated in metal type, but cannot 
be accurately duplicated, due to the 
mechanical limitations of casting 
type in metal. 

Beautiful writing is often extreme- 
ly decorative, with pen flourishes ex- 
tending far beyond the confines and 
width of the normal letterform. In 
type, whether cast on a straight, 
angle, or wing body, it is not feasible 
to increase the width (or set) of the 
letter enough to accommodate the 
more elaborate flourishes and still 


‘retain good “fitting” of the letters. 


This is one of the type founder’s 
oldest problems, and it usually forces 
the designer to simplify his letter- 
forms, which, incidentally, often im- 
proves the finished alphabet consid- 
erably, even though it may hurt the 
designer’s vanity. 


> One form of calligraphy which en- 
joys considerable popularity today 
is referred to by the experts as the 
“Chancery Cursive” style. It is an 
old form of writing, dating back to 
the 15th century, when it was devel- 
oped by professional scribes em- 
ployed in the Papal Chancery in 
Rome. Hence the name “Chancery 
Cursive.” 

European and American callig- 
raphers have become increasingly 
aware of the beauty and legibility of 
the Chancery Cursive and there are 
many scribes on both sides of the 
ocean who have become proficient in 
this variety of broad pen script. 

Popular for book jackets and for 
display in “bookish” printing gener- 
ally, it is also creeping into advertis- 
ing and other commercial printing, 
notably in the better kind of work, 
or for instance, in a mailing piece 
destined to reach a specific audi- 





ence, especially a highly literate or 
intellectual group. Medical  bro- 
chures sent to doctors are a good ex- 
ample in this category. 


> Type founders in most countries 
watch such revivals with great in- 
terest and are often responsible for 
similar trends. Many new type faces, 
designed here and abroad, show cal- 
ligraphic influence. The popular ones 
include the Bauer type foundry’s 
Weiss and Weiss Italic, Legend 
(even though its calligraphic ances- 
try is Gothic rather than Roman); 
Typefoundry Amsterdam’s Libra; 
several beautiful Italic companions 
to Roman fonts cut by the British 
Monotype Corp., and two new 
American Type Founders faces pro- 
duced more recently: Quillscript and 
Heritage. 

Quillscript was designed by Tom- 
my Thompson of Norwalk, Conn. It 
is predominantly “Chancery” in feel- 
ing but adapted to modern usage 
and modern eyes. The auxiliary font 
contains swash and alternate char- 
acters. Applications: Bookjackets, 
title pages, advertising, and commer- 
cial literature as mentioned previ- 
ously, and a certain amount of job 
printing. 

Heritage was designed by Walter 
McKay of New York. McKay used 
as a basis for his alphabet an even 
earlier style of writing, namely the 
Carolingian letterform which orig- 
inated roughly in a period embracing 
the 7th and 8th centuries, during the 
reign of Charlemagne. It is generally 
acknowledged to have been the im- 
mediate ancestor of our familiar Ro- 
man lower case alphabet. 


> Brush lettering is a product of this 
century. It is popular as display in 
advertisements, brochures, etc. and 
is nearly always hand or photo-let- 
tered. There is a large variety of 
styles, usually made to order for the 
type of job for which each is in- 
tended. Brush styles imitated in type 
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Brush Faces . . . These two new brush type faces will soon be introduced by American 
Type Founders. The samples, reproduced from trial proofs, are (left) Brodie and (right) 


Dom Bold. 


include Balloon, Brush, Keynote 
and a number of European (notably 
German) faces not generally avail- 
able since the war. 

Newly improved manufacturing 
methods in the type foundry have 
made it possible to reproduce certain 
kinds of brush lettering with such 
fidelity that it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between hand letter- 
ing and impression from type made 
in imitation of it. 

Recent American Type Founders’ 
brush type faces include Dom Casu- 
al, Dom Diagonal, Dom Bold (in 
preparation) and Brodie (a script 
in preparation). 


> In recent years the Amsterdam 
type foundry in the Netherlands has 
added several fine series to its 
substantial family of text and dis- 
play faces—many simulating brush 
lettering. One of the most popular 
Dutch faces used as a display type is 
Studio. It imitates hand lettering and 
has found wide acceptance in Ameri- 
ca. A loosely, almost carelessly, con- 
structed informal display type, Stu- 
dio is ideal for headings where in- 
formality needs emphasis. The small- 
er sizes retain their legibility admir- 
ably and work well in small amounts 
of reading matter (blurbs in car- 
toons, etc.) 

A bold version of Studio is now in 
preparation in Holland and will be 
introduced in America late this year. 
Both weights were designed by the 
Dutch graphic artist, A. Overbeek. 


> Reiner Script is another Amster- 
dam face which deserves mention 
here. Its introduction in rather con- 
servative Holland caused quite a stir 
among printers, who were soon di- 
vided into two factions: the “pro” 
and “contra” Reiner Script camps. 


Reiner Script is utterly different, 
quite un-typographic and it com- 
pletely ignores time-honored tradi- 
tions so cherished by many type 
designers. Its designer, Hungarian- 
born artist Imre Reiner, has stated 
that Reiner Script is typography’s 
answer to surrealistic art. The letter- 
forms are angular and nervous but 
retain all the characteristics neces- 
sary for immediate recognition of the 
individual characters. Reiner Script 
has made quite a hit with the mod- 
ernists, the avant-garde group in 
layout and design, both here and 
abroad. It has been used to good 
advantage for brief headings of con- 
siderable impact in brochures and 
advertisements. It combines nicely 
with most text matter set in Roman 
or sans serif faces. Other suitable 
applications include: fashions, cos- 
metics, and wherever le dernier cri, 
ultra modernity, is an asset. 


> Bauer type foundry’s new Stradi- 
varius is also from the pen of versa- 
tile Imre Reiner. It is really a com- 
panion script to Bauer’s well known 
Corvinus family, an earlier Reiner 
design of considerable popularity. 
Very luxurious in spirit, it found 
ready acceptance among advertisers 
of fine home furnishings, luxury 
goods and other articles, whose 
aesthetic rather than purely utili- 
tarian qualities appeal to the pro- 
spective buyer. 

Its capital letters are of elaborate 
design, highly decorative and fully 
exploit the flexibility of the pen. 

Several other postwar European 
types of somewhat more limited ap- 
plication have made their appear- 
ance in America. In this category 
two pleasantly decorative faces 
should be included. These are Chisel 
by Stephenson & Blake, the English 
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foundry, and Profil, a product of the 
Haas type foundry in Switzerland. 
Both types are effective in short 
lines. They are good eye-catchers 
and command attention. The nature 
of the designs renders them, of 
course, unsuitable for a_ larger 
amount of reading matter. 44 


Award Winning Books 
Use Fotosetter Type 


Two books, printed from type set 
photographically, have won awards 
at the eight annual book show of 
the Philadelphia Book Clinic. Type 
for the books was set on Fotosetter 
machines, manufactured by Inter- 
type Corp. (Brooklyn). The books, 
“Heidi” and “Alice in Wonderland,” 
were set in Fotosetter Baskerville 
by Typographic Service Inc. (Phila- 
delphia). 

The two books were designed by 
Donald E. Cooke and published by 
The John C. Winston Co. Twelve 
publishers submitted 77 books. The 
winning 28 represented the work of 
seven publishers. 

Intertype’s Fotosetter machines 
were used to set the first hard- 
bound book to be printed from type 
set photographically. The book was 
published in May 1951 by the U‘S. 
Government Printing Office. Inter- 
type also reports that its Fotosetter 
machines set the first hard bound 
book to be commercially produced 
from type set directly on film. It was 
Peter Gray’s “Handbook of Basic 
Microtechnique,” published in Jan- 
uary 1952. 

Photosetting composition has been 
used chiefly in lithographic printing, 
but its use has expanded recently 
into the gravure printing field. New 
developments in plate-making may 
make photographic composition 
available for use in newspaper 
printing, Intertype claims. 44 


Grotesk Typefaces 
Imported by Royal 


Reflecting the demand for type- 
faces that express a sweeping broad- 
ness (see “The New Trend: Wide 
Types,” page 60, August AR), Royal 
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Typographers Inc. (New York) is 
distributing a handsome two-color 
folder showing specimens of Gro- 
tesk, a new foreign import of ex- 
treme width. 

Especially notable for its well- 
designed figures, Grotesk is already 
popular in Europe. It is the product 
of a Swiss foundry. Royal’s folder 
explains that Grotesk “reflects the 
need of imaginative art directors for 
a sturdy, extended letter. Not just 
bulk, not just blackness, but one 
with individuality and a sweeping 
beauty that commands attention and 
respect.” 


GROTESK 
ABCDEFGHIJ 


abcdefghij | 


1234567890 | 


The specimen folder shows sam- 
ples of the face in 14, 24, 28, 36, 48 
and 60-point sizes and notes that 10, 
12, 16 and 20-point sizes will be 
available soon. 


For your copy circle No. 930 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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AR produces 


more 
than two and one half times 
as many requests as from 
any other magazine’, says 
D. F. Buckingham, Presi- 
dent, Fototype Inc. 
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New Warwick Typebook 


Shows Phototype Faces 


What is said to be the first com- 
prehensive type book of photographic 
typesetting ever produced has been 
published by Warwick Typogra- 
phers Inc. (St. Louis). The 128- 
page plastic-bound book contains 
specimens of 27 different Phototype 
type faces in sizes ranging from 4 
to 180-point. 

A 10-page opening section ex- 
plains in detail the system of setting 
type by photography. It outlines 
many of the advantages for the 
method. 

H. J. Echele, Warwick president, 
pointed out some of the special 
features of the type book to AR: 

e There are the small sizes of four 
and five point in all faces shown. 
The vast majority have never been 
available in these small faces previ- 
ously. 

e All faces are available in 16-point 
as well as all other sizes. All faces 
from four to 36-point are set on the 
keyboard. 

e The showing of large sizes from 
42 to 180-point. Larger sizes and 
in-between or odd sizes are readily 
available through a blowup process. 
None of the large type requires any 
retouching or smoothing up of edges 
as is necessary if type proofs are 
enlarged. 

e Faces like Baskerville, Century 
Schoolbook, Futuras, Garamonds, 
etc. have never been shown or avail- 
able before in extra large sizes. 

e Accented characters are available 
in caps as well as lower case in all 
sizes from 4 to 180-point or larger 
in faces shown with accents in the 
font arrangements. 

e Small caps are available in all 
sizes in most of the faces. This is 
probably the first time small caps 
have been available in the Futura 
faces. 


> The entire type book was produced 
by offset on coated paper from plates 
made directly from film made up in 
page forms. The plastic-bound cover 
was silk screened. An interesting 
side feature is that the standing 
“forms” for the entire job require 
no more storage space than the 
finished book itself. 

A typical section of the book 
shows copyblocks of one of the 27 
Phototype faces in 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 
72, 84, 96, 120, 144 and 180-point 
sizes, plus a complete showing of all 
characters in the font. 
the number 


In all cases 
of characters per pica 


ncaa natiiainhiiliaiceebaiaeaidiianaelbell | is indicated for each size. 
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In addition to its complete show- 
ing of Phototype faces, Warwick’s 
new book includes: 

e A section showing special advan- 
tages of Phototype composition, with 
illustrations. 

e Details on Warwick Flexset, a 
photographic method by which type 
or artwork can be bent, squeezed, 
slanted, etc. Drop shadow, outline, 
screen and other effects are also 
possible with the method. Over 50 
examples are shown. 

e One-line specimens of Warwick’s 
complete library of regular type 
faces. Nearly 400 different faces are 
shown, with available sizes for each 
face indicated. 

e A comprehensive character count 
chart showing the number of char- 
acters in one pica for a wide variety 
of faces. 

eA multiplication chart which 
quickly converts the number of 
characters in one pica to the char- 
acters in widths ranging from two to 
45-picas. 

eA chart showing the number of 
lines of type, with various amounts 
of leading, to each inch in depth for 
6, 8, 10 and 12-point. 

The book sells for $5 per copy, 
which is credited by Warwick to 
the first $50 in orders. The book will 
make a valuable addition to any 
adman’s library of typographic in- 
formation. Much of the material it 
contains is not presently available 
from any other source. Copies are 
available from Warwick Typogra- 
phers, 920 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis. 44 


Hand Lettering Shown 


Fifty-five styles of hand lettering 
are illustrated in a 36-page booklet 
issued by Fotolines (Chicago). All 
of the styles are available in a va- 
riety of sizes through mechanical 
reproduction. 

The booklet shows numerous typ- 
ical applications of each of the styles. 


For your 


. and remember, Jones, we want to 
keep your survey strictly on the Q.T.!" 
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Part Il 


RADIO & TV PRODUCTION 


how to inerease 


the effectiveness of 


TV Commercials 


The results of a series of tests made for NBC present a helpful 


guide for the preparation of more effective television commercials 


Last month AR reprinted three 
sections from NBC’s helpful manual 
“How to Increase the Effectiveness 
of TV Commercials” (August AR, 
page 51). The sections covered were 
correlation of the audio and video, 
the use of demonstrations, and keep- 
ing the commercial simple. This 
month AR continues the article, re- 
printing the final two sections on 
using the right presenter and choos- 
ing settings. 

The manual is based upon the re- 
sults of tests conducted by the 
Schwerin Research Corp. for the 
National Broadcasting Co. Schwerin 
tested a variety of TV commercials 
at audience reaction sessions. The 
results of these tests were analyzed 
to provide guides for producing 
more effective TV commercials. NBC 
has extended AR permission to re- 
print these portions of the manual. 


Use the Right Presenter 

For more effective commercials 
the right person must be chosen to 
represent the product and present 
the idea. He or she should be com- 
patible with the product or idea, 
and his identity and function should 
be clearly expressed. 

This does not mean that the com- 
mercial producer should spend all 
his time in projection rooms look- 
ing for a new Dorothy Collins or 
Roy Marshall. It does not imply 
that the right presenter need even 
be a live performer. It would be 
hard to think of a “Kool” commercial 
without seeing a penguin, or a 
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“Campbell Soup” commercial without 
the Campbell kids. Cartoon charac- 
ters have proved themselves, accord- 
ing to scores, to be very effective 
presenters in very many cases. The 
essential fact is that whether it’s a 
person or animated character, he 
should be highly compatible to the 
selling job he is assigned to do. 


>The first step in making full use 
of the presenter is to identify the 
speaker. Let the audience know who 
is doing the telling and the selling. 
This is the “keep it simple” aspect 
of using the right presenter. 

How so simple a device as voice 
identification can lift recall is illus- 
trated by two almost identical com- 
mercials. In both cases the selling 
points were made through cartoon 
treatment with When 
the commercial consisted only of the 
cartoon and unidentified voice the 
sales idea won 45 responses per 100 
viewers. The very same cartoon, 
preceded by a seen announcer who 
“introduced” the cartoon and whose 
voice was continued in the audio of 
the cartoon, won 58 responses per 
100 viewers. In this latter instance, 
there was no distracting mystery 
about the voice, and the fact that 
the audience knew who was doing 
the talking was enough to lift recall 
almost a third. 

There’s no need, however, to make 
a major production out of the pre- 
senter identification. In fact, if you 
can achieve it visually, the identi- 
fication may be even more effective. 


voice-over. 


And it has the further virtue of sav- 
ing precious commercial seconds. 


>In Commercial “A” the scene 
opened with an attractively dressed 
woman who looked directly at the 
audience, gave her name and in- 
terests, and explained that she was 
a housewife who used the product 
for a variety of reasons—the sales 
points in the commercial. These 
several sales points, together, won 
63 responses per 100 viewers. 

The second commercial opened by 
showing the same woman—in the 
kitchen. She was wearing an apron, 
standing at the stove. She stopped 
her work, turned to the audience 
and said that she used the product 
“because.” She made exactly the 
same sales points in exactly the same 
order. But in this version they won 
a recall of 108 responses per 100 
viewers. There was no need for 
anyone to tell the audience she was 
a housewife. The identification was 
achieved visually and more realisti- 
cally through the setting and through 
her activities. 

Note that in both commercials the 
presenter was talking directly to the 
viewers. It’s good practice. Test 
scores stress the fact that the rela- 
tionship of the presenter to the 
viewer should be as direct as pos- 
sible. 


>In several of the examples dis- 
cussed we have described the audio 
copy as “voice-over’— sometimes 
identified, sometimes not identified. 
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From the findings it would appear 
that direct speech (lip synchroniz- 
ation) is usually more effective. 

In one test the demonstrator was 
a woman whose own voice was used 
in the audio. When it was presented 
as voice-over the sales points won 
47 responses per 100 viewers. When 
she spoke directly to the audience 
(lip synchronization) the responses 
per 100 viewers increased to 67. 


>All of these cases have involved 
the same presenter who was compat- 
ible with the product. When differ- 
ent models are used the problem of 
compatibility becomes a little more 
acute. 

The major sales point in a series of 
razor blade commercials was that 
the blade gives close shaves to tough 
beards. The point was made through 
testimonials by users of the product. 
In one commercial the testimonial 
was delivered by a steel worker; in 
another the same testimonial was 
given by an office worker. In each 
case the setting was appropriate for 
the testimonial. But the office work- 
er testimonial received almost 2% 
times as many responses as the steel 
worker commercial—the respective 
scores being 32 and 13. 

Obviously, when it comes to razor 
blades and clean shaves the office 
worker strikes viewers as a more 


compatible presenter than a laborer. 


Further, the office worker may 
represent a character with whom 
viewers can more easily identify 
themselves than they can with a 
highly specialized construction 
worker. 


>Another thought on this razor 
blade commercial is that a white 
collar worker is a better authority 
on clean shaves than a man whose 
work does not demand a daily shave. 
This introduces the whole subject of 
the use of authorities in television 
commercials, on which the Schwerin 
findings are very clear-cut. Wher- 
ever it is appropriate the use of an 
authority increases the recall of the 
sales points. 

Doctors and dentists are gener- 
ally accepted by viewers as proper 
authorities. Outside of these pro- 
fessions the authority may be some- 
what suspect. Whom the advertiser 
selects as the authority may not be 
regarded by viewers as the person 
best qualified to present claims for 
the product. Thus, in several de- 
odorant commercials the use of a 
white-coated druggist as the author- 
ity was not nearly as effective as 
the testimony of a typical woman 
presented not as an authority but 
as a logical, compatible presenter. 
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Free Ride . . . Allied products get free 
publicity as part of the typical supermarket 
shelf display used as a background on the 
CBS-TV “Garry Moore Show’ sponsored by 
the Purex Corp. (Sea Gate, Cal.). Garry 
Moore demonstrates the difference between 
Purex Dry Bleach and liquid bleaches, while 
the other products are within easy sight of 
the TV audience. 





Even when an acceptable author- 
ity is used the commercial effective- 
ness can be increased when viewers 
see his advice being followed. 


>In two commercials for a cereal 
the presenter was a “doctor” who 
was shown giving a young mother 
professional advice on feeding her 
baby. In one commercial the scene 
in the doctor’s office was followed 
by an announcer who expanded the 
doctor’s remarks in his copy theme 
In a second commercial, the scene 
in the doctor’s office was followed 
by a home scene: the mother feed- 
ing the baby the recommended 
cereal, a box of which was promi- 
nently displayed on the kitchen 
table. 

Commercial “A”, which included 
authority and advice, won 8 re- 
sponses per 100 viewers on a special 
sales point the advertiser was try- 
ing to make. Commercial “B”, which 
in addition to authority and advice 
showed the advice being followed, 
tripled the recall of that sales point. 


>If the authority is mis-used his 
presence may actually weaken the 
sales point the advertiser is trying 
to make. One set of commercials in 
the Schwerin files illustrates this 
very neatly. The product was a pre- 
pared mix; the sales theme was that 
the mix made it simple to achieve 
perfect baking results. 

In one commercial the authority 
was a chef in a test kitchen, shown 


pulling some pastry out of the oven 
and explaining how simple it was to 
insure consistent baking success by 
using this mix. In a second com- 
mercial the same sales point was 
made by a little girl, who was ex- 
ceedingly proud of the pastry she 
had just made with the product. The 
first commercial won 16 responses 
per 100 viewers; the second won 73. 

Certainly a professional chef out- 
ranks a child as a culinary authority. 
But in this instance he was possibly 
too expert for the advertiser’s pur- 
pose. What’s simple for him may 
not be easy for the average house- 
wife. He is, therefore, not nearly as 
logical a presenter of the advertiser’s 
sales point as the little girl. If she 
can use this product and get good 
results with it, obviously any house- 
wife would be able to attain the 
same results. 


>In a preceding section we pointed 
out that some extraneous camera 
tricks and effects can actually weak- 
en the recall of the sales point. A 
similar factor is involved in the se- 
lection of presenters. Schwerin re- 
sults are quite uncompromising in 
this respect. They strongly urge: 
Avoid a presenter who distracts. 

Another series represented the es- 
sentials of two different lead-ins for 
a lotion commercial. The introduc- 
tion was made by a very attractive, 
scantily clad model. She was much 
too photogenic (or too much of her 
was too photogenic) for the adver- 
tiser’s purpose. She proved to be 
highly distracting. The sales point 
was recalled by only 2% of the re- 
spondents. The viewers evidently 
couldn’t take their minds off her 
and pay attention to the sales points 
she was discussing. 

When the lead-in was made by 
the same model, more fully clothed, 
response rose more than six-fold to 
13 per 100 viewers. In this version, 
the presenter did not distract from 
the sales message which followed. 


>Very frequently small video 
touches can contribute to or detract 
from the viewer’s sympathy towards 
the presenter—with marked effect 
on the recall the commercials will 
win. The scores shown here relate 
to two different commercials for a 
headache remedy, in each of which 
the demonstration revolved about 
characters who were really suffering. 

In Commercial “A” the presenter 
was exceedingly obnoxious. He 
bumped into a_ stranger, rudely 
snapped at him and made no apology. 
Even if it were the headache which 
caused him to act like that, the fact 
remains that he antagonized viewers. 
The sales point in this version won 
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51 responses per 100 viewers, while 
a second commercial involving a 
more courteous presenter won 90. 
In that commercial the character 
was also in great pain. But when 
he ran into the other, he apologized. 
Because of the manner in which he 
was presented he won sympathy 
from the viewers—and a much higher 
recall for the sales point. 

In many television commercials 
there are occasions where viewer 
sympathy can easily be enlisted. 
Even so simple a thing as “please” 
and “thank you” by the demon- 
strator to an assistant who is hand- 
ing him props can make a big dif- 
ference. They take up scarcely any 
time; they avoid the risk of offend- 
ing viewers who expect such amen- 
ities. 


>No discussion on the commercial 
presenter can be complete without 
some consideration of the use of the 
star of the program as the product 
presenter. The figures indicate that 
no pat rules can be laid down in 
this area. We can summarize the 
findings in this manner: the star can 
contribute substantially to the effec- 
tiveness of the commercial; how- 
ever, the mere presence of the star 
holding the advertised package does 
not automatically insure higher re- 
call. It all depends on how he or she 
is used. 

In one commercial, for example, 
the star was on the scene while a 
demonstration of the production was 
being made. Except for his presence, 
he made no other contribution to 
the commercial, which won 12 re- 
sponses per 100 viewers. In a second 
version, the star assisted in the 
demonstration asked leading 
questions . . . showed himself to be 
visibly impressed by the product. 
That treatment achieved 20 responses 
per 100 viewers. 

In other words, if the star will 
seriously assume the role of com- 
mercial presenter, that action can be 
highly effective. But if he relies too 
heavily on his show personality and 
does not, in effect, get beliind the 
counter and sell, the commercial will 
be less successful. The star has to 
play up to the product. Some talent 
can achieve this with great ease; 
other personalities seem to have 
considerable difficulty in achieving 
this transformation. 


Keep the Setting Authentic 

The word “setting” here has a 
much wider connotation than the 
stage set used in the commercial. 
The setting should be so planned 
that every element in it should con- 
tribute to the impression the adver- 
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tiser wishes to make. No elements 
surrounding the presenter or the 
demonstration should be included if 
they detract from that impression. 

One yawning trap that looms here 
is the temptation to “get some life 
into the commercial” by creating in- 
congruous situations. For example: 

The product was a prepared mix. 
The program m.c., who had been 
doing a straight selling job in this 
series, believed that he could im- 
prove his presentation if allowed to 
inject some life and humor into the 
commercial. 

One commercial had the m.c. and 
his assistant trying their hand in the 
kitchen to demonstrate the product. 
The demonstration was boisterous 
and good-natured, and the results 
they obtained were exactly what 
was to be expected from a clumsy 
male at the oven. Their efforts may 
have rated well as entertainment. 
But the routine failed as a com- 
mercial because the announcer was 
out of place in the role he assumed 
and the way he played it. There was 
nothing real or authentic about any 
part of the situation, and it didn’t 
produce nearly as high a recall of 
the sales ideas as did a more ortho- 
dox treatment. (This case does not 
imply that the comedy approach is 
perforce less effective; use of a hu- 
morous setting depends primarily 
on what the sales objective is.) 

The other version was along more 
expected — call it cornier — lines. 
There was the usual beaming mother 
bringing muffins (made with the 
advertised mix) to the table. There 
was the inevitable family group sit- 
ting around the table eagerly await- 
ing this new treat. It was all a nice, 
familiar, domestic setting. And it 
achieved a Schwerin score of 88, 
whereas the gagged-up version re- 
ceived a score of 42. 

It’s very seldom that the differ- 
ences between one commercial and 
another in the same series will be 
so sharply etched. But the exagger- 
ations we have just seen have the 
virtue of nailing down the point 
which this research has established. 


> Even a subtle improvement in the 
authenticity of the setting may make 
a significant difference in the recall 
of the commercial, as our next ex- 
ample shows. 

In a commercial for a pancake 
flour there was a sequence of a 
steaming plate of hot-cakes being 
brought to the table by the mother. 
The dialog was full of praise for the 
color, lightness and taste of the pan- 
cakes. It was a good commercial, 
and rated several cuts above others 
in the same series. It had the right 


setting. It was authentic. It won a 
recall of 32°. But it was still sus- 
ceptible to improvement. 

In a different commercial they 
created still another good setting for 
the product. They showed the pan- 
‘akes just about done, right on the 
griddle. Then they moved into the 
sequence of the dish being brought 
to the table, etc. The extra setting 
—the cakes on the griddle — pro- 
duced another favorable sensory im- 
pression of the product. You could 
almost smell them cooking . . . you 
could almost taste them. 

Those cakes cooking on the grid- 
dle created a gustatory anticipation 
which showed up strongly in the 
findings. The commercial received 
50 responses per 100 viewers. 

An additional and appropriate set- 
ting evoked new sensory impres- 
sions. According to test scores, the 
more these authentic touches can 
be introduced, the more effective 
the commercial will be. 44 
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the key to production economy... 


Cost Control 


The real key to cutting costs on engravings is a program 
of cost control. A magazine production manager explains 
some of the methods he uses to keep his engraving bills 
at a minimum without sacrificing quality. 


@ by John Barberra, Production Manager, Street & Smith Publications 


A much misused engraving term is 
“reduce engraving costs.” Generally 
speaking, “reduce engraving costs” 
means reduced quality. However, 
“controlling costs” is a better phrase 
to describe some of the techniques 
used in obtaining the best for your 
dollar. Not the most—for engraving 
is primarily a_ service business. 
Sixty-five percent of the cost in en- 
graving is for labor, the remainder 
for material and supplies. 

The production man usually re- 
ceives many money-Saving sugges- 
tions which, if carefully considered, 
do not work out. The first of these 
suggestions is that of “ganging up” 
line cuts and half tones. The diffi- 
culty with this technique is that 
in instances where line work is 
grouped, if one subject consists of 
fine lines and another of heavy lines, 
the engraver must expose for the 
finer subject, thus tending to force 
the heavy subject so that it gets 
heavier than shown. When halftones 
are grouped, the problem is the same 
except that it is difficult for the 
cameraman to flash his subject and 
also to get better relationships be- 
tween middle tones and dark and 
light areas. In routing “ganged-up” 
engraving, the engraver usually 
charges extra for routing or cutting 
apart. 

Another money-saving method of- 
ten suggested is to buy from the en- 
graver with the low unit rate. The 
engraver whose only selling point is 
low unit rate must be dealt with 
cautiously since his work is gener- 
ally not top grade. 
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>» Now—how to control costs and 
maintain superior quality. First— 
four-color process: This type of 
work has the highest time rate of all 
types of engraving. Thus, the pri- 
mary object would be to limit this 
timework to a minimum. If trans- 
parencies are to be used and more 
than one is involved, it would be 
best to keep them in the same focus 
so that they can be cut and mounted 
into position according to the layout, 
thus eliminating costly extra nega- 
tives and stripping time. In some 
cases, it would also pay to reshoot a 
transparency to get it into focus. 
Many organizations specialize in this 
sort of service and guarantee to be 
within a fraction of the original 
transparency. 

In some instances, the use of dye 
transfer prints or carbros would re- 
sult in better cost control, especially 
if several subjects are involved. The 
prints can be pasted together or mon- 
taged into position so that, again, the 
engraver just has to make one shot. 
A prime example of the same focus 
technique concerned a_ four-color 
page in the July 1953, issue of Living 
For Young Homemakers. The prob- 
lem in this case was twofold. 

The art department received five 
pictures of different houses in San 
Antonio, Tex. All five were to be 
featured in four-color but only four 
of the houses were photographed in 
color. The fifth house was black- 
and-white. The first step was to ob- 
tain a colored photograph of the fifth 
house. This was done by obtaining 
a Flexichrome of the house. The 


next step was to eliminate stripping 
and extra negatives of four trans- 
parencies and one Flexichrome. All 
four transparencies were 8x10” and 
in the same focus. Therefore, an 
8x10” transparency was made of the 
Flexichrome in the same focus as 
the other four, and all five trans- 
parencies were then cut and mounted 
into position according to the layout. 
The engraver had one shot to make 
and the engraving, including Flexi- 
chrome, transparency, and mounting, 
cost $500 less than if all items were 
handled separately. 

This case emphasizes the impor- 
tance of preparing copy for the 
engraver as a step to control en- 
graving costs and maintain quality. 
The good engraver is primarily con- 
cerned with submitting good plates 
rather than selling at low cost and 
poor quality. All four-color plates 
sent to our printers undergo a rigid 
inspection as to mechanical details, 
such as depth, edges, and proper 
proving, and any engraver submit- 
ting poor material or doctored plates 
will be brought to task immediately. 


> Another important step in acquir- 
ing better four-color engraving is to 
maintain close cooperation with ar- 
tist, photographer, decorator or fash- 
ion coordinator, and production man. 
Working together they can secure 
the best type of material for repro- 
duction and avoid the many pitfalls 
so prevalent in four-color wet print- 
ing, such as dark dense areas, too 
contrasty a subject, and improper 
tone values. 
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One Shot .. . Five separate photographs—four in color, one in black and white—were 
prepared in such a manner that the engraver had to make just one shot for this page. A 
Flexichrome was obtained for the black and white, then all five were cut and mounted into 


position as indicated by the layout. 


Last, but not least, is to use, wher- 
ever possible, rendered four-color 
artwork since this type of work is 
charged without the 50% premium, 
as is the case when using transpar- 
encies. As for the many problems 
which come up in engraving, above 
all, consult with your engraver and 
ask his opinion as to what should be 
done. Have complete confidence in 
his ability. 


> In two-color and black-and-white 
engraving the problems are not so 
acute as four-color. However, in 
two-color process the cost in many 
cases is just as high, comparatively, 
as four-color, thus the use of fake 
two-color would greatly help in the 
control of these costs. In many cases, 
a black-and-white plate and a key- 
color plate modelled accordingly can 
give the same effect as a duotone 
and yet cost much less. 


On ordinary two-color background 
plates, if the overlay for color was 
separated properly by the artist, it 
would eliminate costly color sepa-, 
ration time. Therefore, make your 
overlay accurately, or be as explicit 
as possible in describing the color 
separation so that the engraver 
spends a minimum of time finishing 
the plates. 


> In black-and-white engraving, be- 
sides following the fundamental 
steps for the submission of artwork, 
it would be wise to take some extra 
precautions where difficult copy is 
involved. For example, where extra 
silhouetting is involved, be certain 
that the photograph is silhouetted 
accurately both around the photo 
and inside, if necessary. 

Then, too, when indicating Ben 
Day or tints, use guide lines for lay- 
ing Ben Day and indicate where 
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they are to be dropped. Key all copy 
accurately and try to keep all copy 
for stripping or inserting in one 
grouping. In many cases it pays to 
have a photo montage made of the 
entire subject where there are a 
large number of strip-ins. 

In one issue of Living For Young 
Homemakers (March 1953) a double 
spread was set up that consisted of 
21 inserts. Each individual insert 
was photographed to size and mon- 
taged into position, thus eliminating 
extensive and expensive stripping, 
extra negatives, and setting up. The 
cost of this montage was $32, far less 
than the cost of 20 extra negatives, 
stripping and setting up. 


>In all the instances where en- 
graving costs can be controlled, the 
key to the whole problem is better 
preparation of art submitted to the 
engraver. This procedure results in 
better costs and better quality. Work 
closely with your engraver on any 
problems which may come up. His 
experience is invaluable and no 
matter what the problem, somehow, 
there is always a solution. 44 


Plan Newark Exhibit 


The New Jersey chapter of the 
Screen Process Printing Association 
International will hold an exhibit 
from Sept. 14 to Oct. 3 at the New- 
ark Public Library featuring prod- 
ucts by New Jersey screen printers. 
Included in the exhibit will be post- 
ers, displays, billboards, and indus- 
trial applications such as decals, 
plates, dials and odd surface print- 
ing. A movie and a live demonstra- 
tion are also scheduled. 44 
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Sales Climb .. . A redesigned Red Owl trademark proved that keeping a basic trademark 
design, dramatizing and modernizing it, is good merchandising. The refurbished owl incited 


How to Redesign a 


a sales rise. 


By Jim Nash 
Industrial Designer 
New York 


A manufacturer would not delib- 
erately spend his money on advertis- 
ing that looks old fashioned, and 
that has lost some of the sharpness 
of its appeal. Yet that same manu- 
facturer often hesitates to change 
package designs that are archaic, al- 
most quaint by modern standards, 
and that definitely fail to meet to- 
day’s major package design require- 
ment—to present the package so 
appealingly that the package ac- 
tually helps to sell the product. 

Even when competition and logic 
plainly indicate that a change can 
no longer be postponed, and a re- 
design is ordered, some manufac- 
turers seem to fear making a change. 
After all, the company has lived with 
the famous old design a long time. 
It has won friends, built sales and 
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done well by the product and by the 
company down through the years. 

How to jump that hurdle which 
actually is psychological, is the real 
problem. First all phobias in think- 
ing must be eliminated so that a new 
design will receive the welcome and 
promotion that are its due. In fact 
if they are not eliminated the new 
design itself is not likely to be per- 
mitted to emerge strong, vital and 
effective, and not just a watered 
down version of a change. 


> Lurking in the back of the manu- 
facturer’s mind are four fears, all of 
them perfectly understandable. He 
fears: 

@ Loss of customer good will and 
recognition built up over the 
years. 

Loss of product identity. 

Loss of dealer cooperation and 
support. 

Loss of some financial value 


A leading designer 
presents six basic guides 
for redesigning 


consumer packages 


Package 


usually attributed to an old de- 
sign. 

The line of procedure may well be 
to overcome these fears by providing 
evidence to the manufacturer that 
these will not be the dire results; 
that he actually can expect, to say 
the least, increased recognition, more 
dealer cooperation, and finally in- 
creased sales as a result of a redesign 
program. 


>Step by step, the designer must 
take the manufacturer with him in 
his thinking on each proposed in- 
novation or change so that he under- 
stands the exact reasons for recom- 
mended changes. For instance— 


1. Eliminate meaningless detail... 
Many old fashioned designs or trade- 
marks have basic ideas that are very 
good. But often the basic idea is 
smothered under a mass of decora- 
tive detail, borders, seals and what- 
not, resulting in confusion of design. 
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The first step, then, is to question 
the value of each decorative detail 
on an old package and plan to elim- 
inate all that obscure the basic idea. 
Just cleaning up the design to elim- 
inate the clutter, in itself, makes an 
amazing and heartening improve- 
ment. But that is only the start. 


2. Retain the salient features that 
made the trademark famous in the 
first place—but modernize them... 
An important factor to consider is 
whether the original salient features 
can be dramatized and, if so, how. 
The conclusion in most cases is in 
the affirmative. Here again the solu- 
tion is largely a matter of simplifica- 
tion. 

The famous Quaker Oats man 
originally on the front panel of the 
package was a tiny full length figure 
surrounded by an oat motif, which 
gave a cluttered look to the package. 
Therefore, the significance of this 
motif was lost. Now the trademark 
appears as the Quaker man’s head, 
with characteristic hat and _ stock, 
sufficiently large for the trademark 
to dominate the package. 

The owl trademark of Red Owl 
Stores in Minnesota was a realistic 
detailed representation of a complete 
solemn owl. Now it is an abstract of 
a pert owl only, the first thing 
noticed on any package on which it 
appears. While an owl symbol is 
still used as the trademark, the sim- 
plicity of the new design makes it 
more striking and impressive. 

These are examples showing how 
the salient and familiar features in 
an old design or trademark can be 
retained and dramatized to meet 
modern merchandising and sales de- 
mands. 


3. Sharpen product identity and 
brand name identity . . . See to it 
that the brand identification and/or 
trademark is set forth on the pack- 
age clearly and forcefully. Whether 
or not they are one and the same, 
they comprise the primary element, 
to be sharpened by whatever means 
that skill, knowledge and imagina- 
tion can contrive. 

As one example, the “Mc” in the 
name McCormick, at one time mere- 
ly the prefix of the company name, 
now stands in large size as a separate 
unit boldly giving brand name iden- 
tity to the entire line of McCormick 
spices. It provides a “family” re- 
semblance that helps build sales for 
the whole line. It identifies this Mc- 
Cormick family as the one in the 
spice business and actually serves 
to distinguish this McCormick from 
other McCormick families and busi- 
ness. 

This distinctive brand identifica- 
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. . The new design for McCormick's spice line demonstrates how a 
brand name was retained but re-emphasized. Here the initial letters Mc were enlarged to 


sharpen product identity and attract shopper attention. Package second from left is the old 
‘Bee Brand’’ McCormick package. 


Simplicity . . . These Quaker Oats packages indicate the trend through the years toward 
simpler, more striking designs. At left is an early Quaker box with a tiny, full-length Quaker 
figure as the trademark. Other packages show the beginning of the trend and at far right 
is the newest design with a simplified portrait head replacing the figure. 


tion and/or trademark should pro- 
vide ample evidence to a thoughtful 
manufacturer who is hesitant to 
change design because of his fear of 
loss of brand identity. Obviously, 
customer recognition becomes quick- 
er than with the old design. 


4. Give new design the drama it 
needs to enable the package to help 
sell itself in self serve outlets ... 
Self serve selling is not only the ac- 
cepted sales method in food retailing, 
but it is fast becoming the popular 
sales medium in other stores. There- 
fore, all packages these days must 
be designed to stand out among their 
competition, attract attention of pro- 
spective customers and help them 
decide to buy a particular brand of 
product. 

With new emphasis on brand iden- 
tification, with an elimination of non- 
essential detail, and an increase in 
impact of the salient features, the 
new design acquires more of the 
eye-appeal needed to attract atten- 
tion. It remains for the designer to 


organize and arrange these elements 
to best advantage to give them the 
utmost eye-catching, display value. 
5. Make package more informative 
and useful to consumer .. . The 
package should carry as much use- 
ful product information for the cus- 
tomer as it is possible to include. 
That means explicit directions for 
use, additional product uses, perhaps 
recipes or even a list of other prod- 
ucts in the line. A package designed 
with this type of information in good 
order creates satisfied customers 
who, with continuing repeat pur- 
chases at no extra sales cost, become 
an important factor in the sales and 
profit picture. 

Here again, through good organi- 
zation of elements, the designer can 
add this information and still retain 
a clean, open, uncluttered look. 

6. Make package better for dealer 
handling in modern stores ... For 
ease of dealer handling in the store, 
a prominent space for price marking 
is essential. Preferably this should 
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be visible when the shipping carton 
is opened, permitting stamping of the 
price before the units are removed 
from the carton. Elimination of even 
one extra handling helps keep down 
the dealer’s labor costs and wins his 
good will. It also helps avoid damage 
to the product. 


> To summarize, these will be the 
characteristics of the new design: 


e@ The trademark and/or brand iden- 
tification or other salient features 
that made the product famous in the 
first place have been retained—but 
given distinctive new dress that 
makes it work better in today’s com- 
petitive sales condition. It is easily 
recognized, easily remembered. 


e Brand and product identity have 
been strengthened. 


e Display value has been increased. 
The package demands, and gets, at- 
tention on the dealer’s shelf. 


e Package looks clean, uncluttered. 
It connotes the quality of the prod- 
uct, and induces sales. 


e It is a more useful package for 
the customer; and an easier one for 
the dealer to handle. 


> The manufacturer who watches 
this kind of progress toward an at- 
tractive package, that has all the ex- 
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citement of the new and the famil- 
iarity of the old, will become enthu- 
siastic about redesign and its sound 
business advantages. Based upon the 
experience of other companies with 
package redesign, the following plus 
results can be predicted: 


e New customers are won... The 
younger generation, a sizeable mar- 
ket today, as well as older people, 
are attracted first to the new, the 
smart, the up-to-date. Old custom- 
ers are retained. They like the famil- 
iar—but they’ll recognize the new 
look and accept it without question. 
Dealer cooperation is stimulated. 
Dealers like goods that move fast, 
products that look new and attrac- 
tive on display, that draw new atten- 
tion, especially when they have a 
reputation back of the name. 


e New enthusiasm is gained ... The 
manufacturer’s own sales staff has 
something new to talk about. It’s a 
“shot in the arm” that helps the 
salesmen sell. 


e Advertising is improved .. . The 
simplification of design strengthens 
reproductions of illustrations of the 
package—actually strengthens the 
impact of the entire advertising cam- 
paign. A good clean package stands 
out better on the magazine or news- 
paper page or on TV. It even per- 
mits the showing of smaller repro- 
ductions of the package with a high 
degree of effectivness. 


e Sales climb ... The real feature 
that finally makes any manufacturer 
like the new package even better 
than he did the old is the rise in 
sales volume. Sales figures illustrate, 
too, that by keeping the trademark 
and/or brand identity up-to-date 
and sales producing, he is increasing 
its value as a company asset on the 
financial sheet. 


> When the manufacturer is finally 
convinced that in redesigning a 
package he has nothing to fear or 
lose and much to gain, he is most 
likely to ask, “What about cost?” 
Design costs are incidental to pro- 
duction costs, which are constant. As 
a matter of fact, a redesign often 
eliminates some of the features of 
the old design that make production 
costs high under present day mass 
production requirements. The longer 
a manufacturer delays taking the 
necessary first steps, the longer he 
will wait for an efficient and practi- 
cal package that is an asset all along 
the way. And the sooner he acts—the 
sooner he can give a “shot in the 
arm” to his business. 44 
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PREMIUMS, PRIZES & SPECIALTIES 


Trading Stamps Build Repeat 
Business tor Denver Merchants 


The use of trading stamps in 
Denver is nothing new... but 
a new brand entered the market 
and started some fireworks. 


By Frank Lynn 


A four-week period beginning in 
mid-May saw an estimated 150% 
increase in trading stamp volume 
in the Denver area, when $50 mil- 
lion volume Miller’s Supermarkets 
adopted new-to-the-area Pioneer 
Stamps in its 20 Denver and Gree- 
ley, Colo. units. There was an over- 
night surge of interest in this 
premium device. 

Previously only two major local 
chains had employed stamps—King 
Soopers with S&H Green Stamps in 
its seven stores and Save-A-Nickel 
with its own True Blue Stamps in 
its 10 units. Approximately two 
weeks after the Miller move, the 
Piggly-Wiggly chain of 17 inde- 
pendently operated markets in Den- 
ver started featuring Red Stamps— 
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a brand already established in 
Denver among a large number of 
independent dealers. 

An important appliance and tele- 
vision dealer was next in line with 
Pioneer. And so on _ until soon 
hundreds of other grocers, appliance 
dealers, cleaners, service stations, 
variety stores, etc. had clambered 
onto the bandwagon, some with the 
new Pioneer and some with each 
of the previously established lines. 
A cleverly coined phrase was fea- 
tured in one Miller ad: “It’s a 
STAMP-ede to Pioneer Stamps... 
the Parade is on to Miller’s.” 


> While several companies had 
been in the field for some time when 
Pioneer seemed to invade Colorado 
overnight, the new stamps actually 
started a stamp furor among con- 
sumers as well as dealers. In addi- 
tion to double stamps on Tuesdays, 
which had been featured 
ously, markets now 
same inducement on Thursdays. 
Aim of double stamp days, of 
course, was to capture patronage on 
the secondary shopping days during 
the week in addition to the heavy 
weekend shopping tours. usually 
made on Friday or Saturday. For 
the lighter mid-week shopping, 


previ- 
offered the 


many people were inclined to 
patronize another market usually 
more convenient to home. Normally 
stamps were issued on the basis of 
one for each 10¢ worth of purchases. 

Even retailers who carried stamps 
previously began to promote and 
feature them much more aggres- 
sively. On certain days newspapers 
looked like trading stamp guides, 
being dominated by food ads with 
solid borders of stamps plus heavy 
stamp copy and artwork in the 
headings. Special promotions were 
sharply increased by some of the 
market chains individually and by 
entire shopping centers. Three-day 
promotions, in addition to the 
stamp-giving, featured prizes start- 
ing with periodic awards of baskets 
of groceries and small appliances 
and winding up with the grand 
prize of an automobile. 


> The only national chain of super- 
markets operating in Denver is 
Safeway. Piggly-Wiggly units are 
owned locally and individually, op- 
erating on a modified or special kind 
of “voluntary chain” plan. Safeway 
couldn’t logically give stamps in the 
Denver market alone and wouldn’t 
nationally, so it has suffered some 
loss in its 48 Denver area units. 
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POINT your sales 
PROMOTIONS 


with specially designed 


TRADE-MARK 
Show your Product, Trade 
Mark or Slogan, with faithful 
reproduction, on Individual- 
ly Created “‘ADVER-TIES'’ 
. They're Catchy, Subtle 
and give the ‘‘Umph'"’ and 
Spark you need at Conven- 
tions, Anniversaries, Prod- 
uct Introduction, or for 
Dealer Programs . 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED to 
meet exacting wishes, 
“"ADVER-TIES'' are 
HAND MADE by Leaders 
in the Field for 33 years 
NINE DIFFERENT PROC 
ESSES to assure Maxi 
mum Reproduction Ef 
fect . . . . Only finest 
quality materials are 
used in ‘“‘ADVER 
TIES'' 


SEND SAMPLE of Adv. Matter. 

State approximate quantity de 

sired. Full details and prices 
| cheerfully sent. 


A merican 


Neckwear Mig. Co. 

(Original “‘Adver-Ties” mokers) 

320 S. Franklin St. Dept. AR 
Chicago 6, Ul. 


ade 
ORCHIDS 
If SALE 


for premiums, giveaways 


GRAHAM W. DIBLE 


>) THE ORCHID KING 


Dible Building * 8th and Wail 
Los Angeles 14 « Tucker 2492 


RESULTS FROM oy 
DIRECT a re 


USE INVISIBLE |, 
K POSTCARDS ! lee 





It counteracted the stamp _ in- 
fluence by ad copy to the effect that 
extra values are given in con- 
sistently lower prices. One ad 
featured the heading: “Fastest 
checkout service. No stamps to stop 
for—just fast service and low prices.” 

One stamp user countered by ad- 
vertising “stamps and lowest pre- 
vailing prices.” 

National chains face a problem 
when a local market is suddenly 
upset as was Denver. Unless the 
wave spreads nationwide to the 
same degree, they are probably not 
warranted in competing on the 
stamp idea. 


> The technique of stamp selling is 
to get one large user, like a chain 
supermarket, tied up and then go 
after a representative dealer in each 
line of retailing right around the 
immediate neighborhood or shop- 
ping center of each of the chain’s 
units. 

The advantage is that one dealer 
in a center helps each of the others 
get trade if they all handle the 
same brand of stamp. The big factor 
from the standpoint of stamp sup- 
pliers is that a company cannot ex- 
ist on big accounts alone, because 
the discount allowed for buying 
stamps in the large quantities 
needed by big users, would preclude 
adequate net profit on the stamp 
and merchandising operation. 

Pads, containing 5,000 stamps, are 
sold to dealers on a sliding scale 
generally ranging between $10 and 
$14. 


>» Actually, there’s room for several 
brands of stamps in any area, be- 
cause it’s a franchise deal and 
exclusives are given to each line of 
business either by entire city, as 
with chains, or by parts of a city 
with independents. So there is really 
a limit to the number of accounts 
one company can safely solicit. 

The competition within the stamp 
supplying business is not so great, 
actually, as among the competing 
dealers who handle all the different 
types. Thus, among the stamp com- 
panies, the point can be reached 
where it is not so much a question 
of getting new accounts in an area, 
as it is to increase the use of 
stamps by helping to merchandise 
and promote them to the public. 


> Many stamp companies start their 
business on the plan of exchanging 
books of stamps for merchandise 
from various participating stores, 
usually on the basis of $2.50 worth 
of regular store goods per book, 
or for $2 in cash. 

That’s how the Pioneer Co. 
started in 1933 at Oklahoma City 


from which it spread as far west as 
California. It has only recently gone 
into the gift premium business, first 
opening a headquarters and show 
room in Albuquerque to serve New 
Mexico and part of Arizona and now 
in Colorado. 

Otis Seagrave, with Pioneer from 
its start, cracked the Miller account 
after about three years of contact. 
In less than 60 days from the con- 
tract signing, Pioneer was ready to 
start off Miller (and the entire Den- 
ver and Greeley territory). 

Pioneer immediately planned a 
beautiful new showroom, achieving 
a smartly modern decorative effect 
with ultra-modern styling of dis- 
play tables and shelves. A well- 
advertised showroom opening was 
run for two days and nights, June 
4-5, with electric roasters as door 
prizes. 

On the heels of that Pioneer was 
ready with a_ similar showroom 
opening at Greeley, 50 miles away, 
where a large Miller unit had also 
started issuing stamps. 

Stamp companies, incidentally, 
carry on quite an extensive mail 
order service on premiums for con- 
sumers too far from the towns 
where the premium centers are 
located. 


> Pioneer also had to be ready 
with 140,000 gift catalogs and stamp 
books mailed to homes besides the 
stocks supplied to all the store 
units. Window and inside store ban- 
ners, streamers, posters, counter 
signs, announcement ads, selection 
of mats for dealers’ supporting pro- 
motions also were prepared. 

Miller’s, on its part, went all out 
on merchandising in newspaper ads 
and by featuring the stamps in a 
new 36-board poster showing. 


> Chief comment by Miller’s indi- 
cated regret at not having put in 
stamps two years earlier—about the 
time King Soopers broke the local 
chain supermarket field with S&H 
Green Stamps. Miller’s store volume 
rose over 60% during the first two 
weeks and indications are that it 
will hold at an average step-up of 
35-40%. 

The increase was the result of 
larger checkouts, twice or thrice a 
week patronage instead of once, 
with many customers, plus many, 
many new faces. 

Pioneer’s Mr. Seagrave proved 
with convincing figures and tables 
that it takes less than a 35% in- 
crease of volume with existing 
overhead to show’ worthwhile 
higher net profit on entire business, 
after deducting approximately 2%, 
the average cost of giving stamps. 
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Uitra-Modern .. 


And stamps should account for such 
a percentage of increase because 
they tend to hold customers and in- 
duce them to concentrate their 
purchases. 

Use of stamps can also be likened 
to an insurance policy guaranteeing 
to keep volume up. It also improves 
collections and time payment 
promptness. You don’t pay for this 
stamp promotion until you’ve been 
paid cash for your merchandise or 
service sales. That part of it is on 
a C.O.D. guarantee basis, as com- 
pared to other forms of advertising 
or promotion. 


> The successful use of trading 
stamps, for both supplier and dealer, 
depends upon making enthusiastic 
savers out of more and more con- 
sumers. Housewives, in particular, 
favor the stamp plan because it 
gives them some added private 
shopping power or currency which 
they do not have to get from friend 
husband or from the bank account. 
Another appeal is that under the 
merchandise redemption system, 
the consumer gets a better value 

“buy” than with cash redemp- 
tion, accounted for by the stamp 
company’s discount buying power. 

Enthusiasm is often heightened 
when consumers come into the 
premium center, intending to re- 
deem their one or two books. As 
they browse around, they spot some 
bigger item on which they set their 
hearts. So they keep the books they 
walked in with and save up for the 
costlier premium—thereby becom- 
ing more inclined than ever to re- 
main loyal to stores issuing that 
particular brand of stamp. 

Besides saving for birthday, an- 
niversary or graduation gifts, many 
people treat stamp-saving as a type 
of Christmas savings club. And 
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. Pioneer opened an ultra-modern showroom 
to display its premiums, with special opening ceremonies including 


sometimes, too, school groups, clubs, 
charitable organizations, etc., pool 
their stamps for some project. 


> Naturally, the mere fact of having 
stamps available is not enough. In 
order that this added attraction may 
bring new customers into the store 
day after day, the stamps must be 
featured in all advertising—news- 


papers, radio, television, outdoor 


= 
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doorprizes, at the same time its trading stamps were introduced in 
Denver. Left is the exterior; right, interior. 


posters, window displays, etc. Win- 
dows and outside wall cabinets, as 
well as in-store tables, are some- 
times used to display a few repre- 
sentative premium items, thus fur- 
ther whetting the desire to save 
stamps. 

Not only the store owners, but 
all salespeople, checkers and cash- 
iers must be thoroughly sold on the 
idea so that they will actively en- 


BRAND NEW! 
“PRIVATE BRAND’ 


SHAVE CREAM 


with your own 


NINE 
UVM) VET 


Want to really create a sensation with a 
novelty give-away item? Here’s your own — 
private brand — shave cream with your 


name, 
complete message imprinted with blue ink 
on the attractive silver foil wrapper. 

And it’s practical, too . . 


Quality Castings 9 
Moeoooth Fi 


your company’s name or your own 


. a quality shave 


cream, no brush or water needed; ideal for 
shaving in the office, auto, , 

on business trips or at 

home. Here is an advertis- 

ing item sure to cause con- 


versation 


wherever 


it’s shown. 


For further information 
and prices write us on 
your letterhead. 


1 a4. 
st JELENE aes, 


143 ADELAIDE AVENUE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ideas 


RCA VICTOR 


for promotions 
and premiums 


Want to coax a car to give 
its own Sales pitch? 


eeceoodoevooeve ec eoeoeeeeseeeeeee 


Or sell cereal with a trip to Mars? 


The “idea” file at the RCA Victor 
Custom Record Sales Division is bulg- 
ing with exciting new sales promotion 
uses for records. 

A fresh, new premium can put an 
extra kick in a promotion! A custom 
recording by RCA Victor with your 
special message can be a winner. Sound 
sells — and a long list of successes 
proves it! 

You'll find RCA Victor prepared to 
do a complete job of unmatched qual- 
ity — at a price that’s right. Script- 
writing, recording, re-recording, 
processing, pressing, packaging and 
shipping services all are available. 

Check the thought-starters shown 
here — then give us a call to see what 
we can work out together. 


If it’s your job 
1o help 
“move” kids’ 
shoes, suits, 
cereals, how 
about a 
recorded trip 


a 
to the moon 
ROCK, ar 
cee | as a premium? 


Custom 
Record 
nl Ait Sales 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division 
New York Hollywood 


eeeeeseeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeene 


GOLl a 


gery 505 
0 gt 


Chicago 


RCA Victor Custom Record Sales, Dept. R-90 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 

Rush me by return mail your free record 

and descriptive “idea” folder on the ef- 

fective use of records as: 

(1) premiums 
NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 


0 promotions 


ADDRESS. 
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Fourteen Points to Consider Before Selecting Trading Stamps 
Preliminary Survey 


1. First step might be to contact one or two stamp suppliers operating in your 
territory to determine whether franchises are available for your line and your trad- 
ing district, and to get their sales arguments and local experience story. 

2. Go into another neighborhood or town and make a few inquiries among stamp 
users, including some in your own line as well as other merchandise or service 
business. 


3. Visit one or two premium showrooms, observing the activity and the attraction 
they hold for consumers. 

4. If there is no existing stamp franchise available to your chain or your establish- 
ment, is there one operating in an adjacent area or state which might consider 


moving into your market? Or would it be practical to organize a group of retailers 
to introduce a new stamp plan—brand new? 


Competitive Considerations 


5. How many of your competitors are using some form of stamp? How much 
have they apparently increased their volume and profits thereby? 

6. If few in your business now use stamps, consider whether it would be better 
to wait for your competitors to make the move or for you to take the initiative, 
gaining the advantage of being the first and thus corraling new customers for whom 
the stamp idea has appeal. Bear in mind that such a move is likely to cause a 
publicity sensation and possibly drop a bombshell into the market. 

7. From what competitors (stamp users and non-users) would you draw new trade 
or draw present split patronage? 


Cost and Results 


8. What will be the cost of stamps in the quantity rate you can earn? 

9. How much additional volume could you handle with existing overhead? How 
much greater net profit in dollars would you realize on estimated higher volume 
with existing overhead. 

10. Will the average 2% cost of issuing stamps be just as constructive an 
expenditure as any other promotional effort (or customer inducement) such as 
regular advertising, air conditioning, maintenance of efficient displays, etc.? Bear 
in mind the further fact that stamps are not ‘‘spent’’ by you until cash is in the till. 
11. After getting some experience figures from the few users you've contacted, sit 


down and figure the whole thing out for your own particular business and see 
how it looks. 


Promotion and Enthusiasm 


12. Make certain that you would be inclined to follow through with the degree 
of advertising and promotion of the stamps so essential to gaining full benefits and 
full potential volume. 

13. Make sure you are sold solidly enough to make stamps a permanent part of 
your program. Obviously a bad reaction would follow abandonment within any 
foreseeable future, except for some general situation. 


Your Own Questions 


14. Finally, list additional items, which occur to you as check points, as you read 
the accompanying general discussion of the trading stamp subject. 


courage customers to join the plan. 
Unfortunately, a negative attitude is 
sometimes encountered. Conversely, 
the Save-A-Nickel chain in Denver 
put it this way in some of its ads: 
“Not saving True Blue Stamps is 
like leaving your change on the 
counter.” If the stamp idea was 
good enough to take on, it should 
be exploited to the limit, as therein 
lies the realization of its fullest po- 
tential. 44 


Acme Makes Imprinted 
6-Foot Folding Rule 


A six-foot, wooden folding rule, 
with company name or advertising 
message imprinted, is being pro- 


duced by Acme Mfg. Co. (Boston). 
The printing can be ordered in either 
red or black and any copy that will 
fit into the first seven inches on the 
rule is acceptable. 

Features of the rule as listed in a 
folder available from the manufac- 
turer, are extra thickness, use of 
hard maple wood, spring joints, 
double edge graduations and top- 
coat of clear lacquer to protect the 
printing. Prices range from $1.05 
each on orders of 50, to 80¢ each on 
orders of 1,000, including the im- 
print. Individual gold gift boxes are 
available at 3¢ each and a sample 
will be sent for 75¢. 


For your copy circle No. 932 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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SIGNS & IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 


There’s growing interest in 
the use of self-sticking 
fransparent signs at the 


point of purchase 


Transparent Signs Offer 
New Ansles for Admen 


There is intense competition these 
days for sign space in retail stores. 
Manufacturers, advertising agencies 
and suppliers wrack their advertis- 
ing brains to induce the retailer to 


use their signs and _ identification 
material in preference to that of 
others. 

Actually, the biggest hurdle in the 
field is to “get the sign up.” No mat- 
ter how beautiful the piece may be, 
an unused sign is just so much 
waste of the advertising dollar. 

Because of the growing competi- 
tion, new developments in identifi- 
cation materials are frequently a 
welcome answer to the adman’s dis- 
play problem. Gimmick-conscious 
dealers usually welcome a “crack” 
at something new. 


> This situation has given impetus 
to the currently popular self-stick- 
ing transparent signs. A number of 
manufacturers are producing such 
signs. Most of them are printed on 
an acetate material with adhesive 
strips on two of the edges. 

Some of the reasons for the popu- 
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larity of transparent signs include: 


e Their transparent quality which 
provides high readability, visibility 
and brings out color fidelity. 


e The ease of application—requir- 
ing a quick removal of a strip of pro- 
tective material on the adhesive 
strips and then slight pressure to 
apply the sign to most any surface. 


e The ease of removal after the 
sign has served its purpose or use- 
fulness—a quick flip of the hand is 
all that is required. 


e The flexibility of the medium. The 
signs may be used on windows, 
doors, directly on the product, ete. 
They can be curved to fit smoothly 
around many contours. The ad- 
hesive can be applied to either side 
of the signs. 


e Ease of marking the signs. A 
China marking pencil can be used 
to include prices, dates, etc. on the 
signs. Markings are quickly removed 
with a cloth and new messages can 
be applied. 


Most of the transparent signs cur- 
rently in use are rotary printed in 
rolls and then cut to size. Any num- 
ber of colors can be applied and 
most any size sign can be produced. 


> Some of the more unusual uses 
which have been eevised for the 
signs include: 


e A sign for Flo-master pens made 
by Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
(New York). This sign features a 


STORE HOURS 


WEEKDAYS 


ae 


it’s TO BE GOOD! 


AZ WEAVENLY FLAVORS 


Door Sign... This transparent door sign 
for Cott beverages has space for the re 
tailer to fill in store hours. 





large illustration of the Flo-master 
felt-tip pen which the company 
claims can “write on anything.” The 
sign is so designed that, when ap- 
plied to the inside of a window, dis- 
play case or glass door, the pen 
appears to be actually writing on 
the glass. 


e A large display for Berghoff beer. 
When applied to glass it appears as 
though a bottle of beer has actually 
shattered the glass. 


e A door sign for Cott Beverage 
Corp. (New Haven, Conn.) with 
space to fill in store hours. 


e A two-tone sign for Simoniz 
Bodysheen cleaner-polish for cars. 
One half of the sign has a white 
background with a red, yellow and 
black advertising message. The 
other half of the sign is on a clear 
background showing a three-color 
illustration of a Bodysheen can 
breaking through the glass, much in 
the same manner as the Berghoff 
beer sign. 


e Christmas wraps for cans of 

Bathasweet perfumed water softener. 

Shattering .. . This large display for Berghoff beer, produced by Milprint Inc. (Milwaukee), The transparency of the wraps al- 
is designed so that the bottle actually appears to shatter the glass when the sign is applied lowed the regular package design to 
to a door or window. It is a good example of the impact value of transparent signs. It is be readily available, but with holi- 


easy to apply—a quick removal of a strip of protective material on the adhesive strips and day trimmings added. (See AR, Feb- 
then slight pressure fastens the sign ruary, page 77.) 


EASY 
3 ° TO 
USE 


FOR WINDOWS, GLASS DOORS, CASES 


For the first time, Topflight introduces pressure- 
sensitive adhesive on the PRINTED surface of Point- 
of-Purchase advertising pieces. Now, trademarks, 
product illustrations, slogans and every sort of 
printed matter can be placed on the inside of glass, 
to be read from outside—and placed there Quickly 
and easily with GLAS-STIX. 


PRINTED BOTH SIDES, IN COLORS 


A special, easily released protective paper covers 
the adhesive until time for application. This is pulled 
off and the piece applied to the glass and made to 
adhere by finger pressure, alone. No soaking, no 
wetting of any kind is needed. No glue, paste or any 
other adhesive is required. 


A PERFECT APPLICATION EVERYTIME 
NO WASTE — NO BREAKAGE 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY, YORK, PA. 


221 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO Representatives in all principal cities SPU Mei ian ee Cae 
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It Writes on Glass .. . This new trans- 
parent acetate sign dramatically creates the 
illusion that the pictured Cushman & Deni- 
son Mfg. Co. (New York) Flo-master pen is 
writing on glass. When the sign is mounted 
behind a retailer's window or door, the let- 
tering and illustration appear to be painted 
directly on the window. As a result, the pen 
seems to be actually writing on glass— 
emphasizing the sales message, “It writes on 
anything.” Goodren Products Corp. (New 
York) produced the self-sticking sign. 


e A sales message for Bendix dry- 
ers. The transparent sign reads, 
“Your clothing could be drying now 
if you had a Bendix Dryer.” It was 
designed to be used both on actual 
dryers and on store windows. On 
the product it appears as though the 
lettering is actually applied to the 
enamel. 


In addition to the unusual appli- 
cations, a large number of national 
advertisers are capitalizing on the 
novelty value of transparent signs 
with more-or-less standard point of 
purchase messages. 44 


Goodstix Sign Samples 
Compiled in Portfolio 


A standard size file folder con- 
taining samples of Goodstix trans- 
parent self-sticking signs used by a 
variety of industries, ranging from 
beer producers to motion picture 
makers, is being offered by Goodren 
Products Corp. (New York). 

The Goodstix signs can be used 
effectively on back bars, doors and 
windows and as special seasonal 
wraps or identification labels. Sam- 
ples of the transparent signs are 
printed in a variety of colors ranging 
from one to five. They’re available 
in sizes up to 29” x 40” and can be 
written on with a China marking 
crayon. 


For your copy circle No. 933 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 
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SUEY 


AT THE 
STORE 
ENTRANCE 


AT THEIR 
FINGERTIPS 


ON THE 
COUNTER 


Your product identification in full color on 
REDFERN*ADVERMATS, (long lasting rubber 
mats), for use: 

ON THE COUNTER 

AT THE STORE ENTRANCE 

IN FRONT OF A DISPLAY 

AT THE CUSTOMER’S FINGERTIPS 

will add impetus to your sales and build 
dealers’ enthusiasm for your brand. 

Rubber change mats for spot advertising at 
the cash register are available in any color 
combinations. 


281 Fifth Avenue, NY 16 


FREE SAMPLE 


FLOOR OR 
COUNTER MATS 


Write for brochure con- 
taining details of our 
FREE OFFER of ADVER- 
MATS and our self- 
liquidating sales plan. 


LExington 2-3051 


PERFO MAT & RUBBER CO. 
281 Fifth Ave., NY 16 


Clip This Coupon to Your Letterhead 


| am interested in receiving full details 
of your free offer: 


YOUR NAME 


Hyde Cheshire, England 











POINT OF SALE 


TIES IN ALL OTHER 
TYPES OF ADVERTISING 
AT POINT OF PURCHASE 








‘COMPLETES SALES 
AT POINT OF SALE 
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ADVERTISING DISPLAY CO. 


118-124 WEST PEARL ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

Producers of illuminated and non-illuminated types of signs. 

Serving manufacturers of brand-name 
products from coast to coast. 


Representatives in principal cities 








HOLDS DISPLAY TO ANY SURFACE 
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CHICAGO 6, ILL 


549 WEST FULTON STREET 


AR Ge 1S 
Ai dvertisi 1g 
Roevw/is 


“My small space ads have 
pulled phenomenally ...am 
more than elated, not only 


by the quantity of replies, 
but also by the quality... 
substantial number of orders 
have already been written...” 
writes Morris B. Rabin, Sales 
Manager, Minute Man De- 
calcomania Co. 


/ry AR 
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Advantages of Outdoor 
Signs Told in Booklet 


There are at least 12 good reasons 
for the use of outdoor sales signs, 
according to a special booklet is- 
sued by Stout Sign Co. (St. Louis). 
These include: 


e Repetition ... A continuous show- 
ing of the product, trademark or 
company name is afforded with use 
of signs. 


e Unity of Presentation .. . Es- 
sence of a sales talk can be presented 
quickly and dominantly on short, 
dynamic signs. 


e Flexibility of Market ... You can 
localize your impact and reach spe- 
cific groups in specific locations. 


e No competition ... A sign calls 
attention to itself by its isolation. 
Prospects do not have to turn pages 
or dials to get the message. 


e Visibility . . . Outdoor signs, be- 
cause of their size, design and un- 
limited use of color, have a high de- 
gree of visibility. 


e Emotional Appeal .. . Color, shape 
and size appeal to the emotions 
through the eyes. 


e Mass Market .. . Signs allow the 
advertiser a continuous showing to 
be seen by great masses of traveling 
Americans. 


e Flexibility of Use . . . Signs lend 
themselves to many different uses. 


e Durability . . . Durability in all 
kinds of weather allows the adver- 
tiser a continuous showing. 


e Cooperation . .. Signs used in co- 
operation with other media keep 
alive what readers have seen in 
newspapers and magazines, on tele- 
vision, and heard on the radio. 


e Showmanship . . . Signs maintain 
the showman’s pace through size and 
dynamic color. 


e Economy .. . Judged by the num- 
ber of viewers, the cost factor of out- 
door signs is extremely low. Esti- 
mates place the cost per 100 viewers 
at only 1/10 of a cent. 

Stout’s booklet shows over 100 
photographs of signs the company 
has produced for a variety of na- 
tional advertisers. Twelve different 
ways of using metal signs are illus- 
trated. 

An interesting case history of how 
a large national advertiser replaced 
2,000 painted walls with special signs 
is also among the booklet’s features. 


For your copy circle No. 934 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


THIS TRUCK CARRIES A 


) TAX LOAD | 


$2,368 


WE PAVE our way! 


Paving Their Way .. . New truck decal 
signs are being used to help counteract ad- 
verse criticism leveled at the trucking indus- 
try. Meyercord Co. (Chicago) has manufac- 
tured these decals for several major trucking 
firms. Each 12”x 16” decal is attached to 
the rear panel of the truck. The decals carry 
a “We Pave Our Way” slogan and the 
exact tax figure for the particular truck 
Meyercord supplies individual numerals to 
match the exact tax load of the vehicle and 
the numerals can be changed as the tax 
varies. The decals have been produced in 


eye-arresting colors of chrome yellow and 
black. 








New Wine Sign Results 
From Varied Materials 


Three companies combined serv- 
ices in the production of an effective 
point of sale sign on Virginia Dare 
wine for Garrett & Co. The 
sign itself is a combination of Day- 
Glo screen processed lettering on a 
Mirro-Brite metallic acetate back- 
ground with Kleen-Stik pressure- 
sensitive backing. 

Mirro-Brite was supplied by Coat- 
ing Products (New York), Day-Glo 
by Switzer Bros. (Cleveland), and 
the adhesive backing by Kleen-Stik 
(Chicago). The 342x914” sign was 
produced by Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corp. (Carle Place, N. Y.) 

The sign has fluorescent orange 
lettering which reads, “Say it again. 
Virginia Dare Wine,” and a blue 
background. Due to the mirror-like 
quality of the acetate background 
and the fluorescent effect of the let- 
tering, unusual attention values of 
color and light are achieved. 


>In production, the sign was silk 
screened in two colors—Lumarith 
white paint and fire orange Day-Glo. 
The Lumarith paint acted as a base 
for the orange. The job was run eight 
up on a 20%x14” sheet of Mirro- 
Brite supplied with Kleen-Stik 
backing split to order for this run. 
The three companies combined 
again to produce a second run of the 
Virginia Dare sign. An individual 
sign was then mailed with each copy 
of the Day-Glo Herald, a house or- 
gan which has a mailing list of 
20,000 and is published by Switzer 
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Bros. The Day-Glo Herald is pub- 
lished regularly and covers the 
latest information and uses of day- 
light fluorescent colors. Copies of 
the Herald and samples of the Vir- 
ginia Dare sign are available through 
Switzer Bros. 


For your copy circle No. 935 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


3M Emblem Contest 
Winners Announced 


Winners in the final reflectorized 
Emblem-of-the-Month con- 
test, sponsored by Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co. (Minneapolis), were 
Prentice Products (Fort Wayne), 
Provo Sign Service (Escanaba, 
Mich.), and E. R. Callender Printing 
Co. (Kansas City, Kan.). 

During the past six months 3M 
has sponsored three contests for 
companies utilizing its Scotchlite 
brand reflective sheeting in em- 
blems. Entries included bicycle 
licenses, police car emblems, taxi 
fleet insignia, truck decals, heavy 
equipment labels, pipe markings, 
large appliance emblems, back-bar 
signs and give away premiums. 

Winners received leather “Sen- 
ator” style zipper brief cases. The 
awards were based on styling, de- 
sign and day-night effectiveness of 
the emblems. 

Winning emblems were: truck 
and store front emblems screened 
in three colors for Capehart dealers, 
made by Prentice Products; Mer- 
chants Wholesale Bakery emblem 
for trucks in three colors, done by 
Provo Sign; a college emblem in 
three colors for Rowlands Book 
Store, Lawrence, Kan. (the emblem 
was sold to Kansas State students 
for application to car windows and 
college equipment), made by E. R. 
Callender. a4 
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Best Emblems... Three winners in the 
3M Scotchlite contest were (top) a truck 
emblem for Merchants Wholesale Bakery, 
made by Provo Sign; jay hawk (left) 
emblem for Rowlands Book Store, done by 
E. R. Callender, and Capehart dealer 
emblem, produced by Prentice Products. The 
signs are shown as seen at night. 
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Message Flasher Unit 
Described in Leaflet 


Miniature moving message units, 
for use with displays or as a display 
in itself, are described in a folder 
issued by Gale Dorothea Mechan- 
isms (Elmhurst, N. Y.). The mes- 
sage units, which are small copies of 
a famous Times Square sign, spell 
out a moving message by means of 
a perforated message tape which 
moves in front of a light. 

The brochure lists the advantages 
and describes several different ways 
the units can be utilized. The mes- 
sage units can also power animated 
displays. The sales messages can run 
up to 48 characters in length. A set 
of four transparent color inserts is 
included with each unit to provide 
color changes. 

The message units are available 
in five different models ranging in 
price from $68 to $1,200. The smaller 
units are intended for interior or 
window display uses while the larger 
ones are used in large outdoor signs. 

Photographs and line drawings in 
the folder illustrate the units, dem- 
onstrate how to install them and il- 
lustrate several display uses. 


For your copy circle No. 936 on the 
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e If you want a sign to “rise and shine”’ 
—specify General Outdoor! See how this 
double-faced vertical sign for Hartigan 
Chevrolet in Chicago gives maximum 
visibility, maximum sales impact. Re- 
verse colors, fluorescent tubing, provide 
name and product distinction, instant 


identification day or night. 


Why not let GOA spark your electrical 
and identification signs this way? 
Whether you need one sign or a thou- 
sand, the experience of the entire GOA 


organization is at your service. 


Call your nearby GOA branch office 


for full information, or write: 





General Outdoor Advertising Co, 
515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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r Another Plastilux 
luminated gn 
designed to identify 
dealers acros: 
the country for 


| Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


ot Aating with signs 
NEON PRODUCTS, inc. 


America’s largest and most experienced 
manufacturers of illuminated signs. 





the science 


500 Neon Avenue, Lima, Ohio 
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AR CAN HELP YOU SELL +> YYYVyte 


Olin Tina. ditt, 





FOR CUSTOMERS > +> YVervreveee 


If you manufacture, sell, or distribute 
items suitable for Christmas Gifts for 
multiple-unit sales, you'll be interested in 
the October issue of Advertising Require- 
ments which will present a timely and 
valuable article for our readers on this 
important subject. 


Tell our 21,000 readers about your line of 
Christmas Gifts for Customers in this next 
issue of AR — right in the same editorial 
section with this article. 

Our editors will tell them how, why, and 
when to use them. You should tell them 
what and where to get them. 








yx No other advertising publication provides 
advertising men with so much comprehensive 
usable information— 


jx No other advertising publication offers suppliers 
such a big audience of advertising managers — 





3 No other advertising publication reaches so Mer, id f 
many advertising agencies. ‘a / 
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. + . + + > . 


An executive of Printing Devel- 
opments Inc., a subsidiary of 
Time Ine., explains the impor- 
tance of some of the recent devel- 
opments in equipment for the 
graphic arts industry. 


+ + + + + + + 


By T. A. Dadisman 
Vice President 
Printing Developments Inc. 


We are presently in an era of 
major developments in the graphic 
arts industry. New methods of com- 
position . . . new presses... new 
engraving processes .. new printing 
plates and many other innova- 
tions are spelling better production 
for printed material. 

More important than new de- 
velopments themselves, however, is 
the fact that a receptive “atmos- 
phere” is prevalent today for crea- 
tive and inventive effort which was 
not in existence ten years ago. 
Whether the demand atmosphere or 
the development came first is sub- 
ject to debate; but the significant 
and rewarding point is that die- 
hard resistance to new ideas and 
techniques has crumbled and dis- 
sipated under the stampeding feet of 
those seeking new horizons in 
graphic arts industrial improvement. 
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PRINTING & BINDING 


New Trends in the 


Graphie Arts 


One never hears from the society 
of “it can’t be done” anymore. Evi- 
dence of this statement can be seen 
daily among sources of capital and 
manufacture as well as among the 
professions, technicians and workers, 
and the public that purchases. Con- 
sequently, the net progress resulting, 
though encouraging as it has been, 
is only a small token of what is to 
come. 

Let us in our enthusiasm, how- 
ever, not ignore the specific moral 
as well as economic investment in 
workmen on the one hand and the 
large financial investment in exist- 
ing equipment of various kinds on 
the other hand. No progressive tran- 
sition can take place faster than the 
expansion of the capacity to re- 
design, build and test new equip- 
ment or the education and specific 
training of personnel. 


> The first revolutionary develop- 
ment in this category is the entry 
of many different machines designed 
to accomplish photo type composi- 
tion. All of these instruments make 
their own specialized contribution 
toward the getting away from costly 
and cumbersome metal type. 

This is a great boon to certain 
classifications of advertising display, 
point of sale, direct mail and “free 


distribution” type of publications. 
Isolated exceptions have been made 
in the hard-case book field and the 
“pulp” field. But here is a perfect 
example of the point mentioned 
above. This is a glorious thing to 
come about, but it can’t happen 
across the industry “overnight,” nor 
can the adoption of any other new 
development. 


> The second revolutionary develop- 
ment is in the photographic plate- 
making side of the business, which 
must be discussed in three phases: 


1. The area of camera procedures 
has been invaded substantially by 
electronic devices. The primary ob- 
jective of this highly progressive 
thinking is to cut down excessive 
costs that accrue due to faulty inter- 
pretation of copy at the camera 
level. Conventional masking is a 
step in that direction and is a far 
better procedure than other ac- 
customed ones. However, all of these 
new devices are limited rather ab- 
ruptly as to the kind of copy they can 
take for a given standard result. Even 
so, the product resulting from ac- 
ceptable copy is much superior in 
tone values obtained. 


e A sub-note must be included here 
because finishing technique to a 
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The most brilliant, 
scintillating copy 

can “look dead” if it doesn’t 
have the right face 

(type face that is). 


And “dead looking” copy 


isn’t read. 


Creating the right type mood 

to make ads “look alive” 

is a special art with 

Poole Bros. Inc. 

For here are people with a flair 
for the niceties—such as 
typography that turns 

sentences for sense— 

people with a flair 

for the feeling of fitness 

in wedding type and arrangement 
with message and art... 

who make such prosaic things as 
dead metal and white space 
have special meaning 


in ad composition. 


All this adds up to 
lower final costs because of 
fewer revisions, 


plus savings in time. 


So for creative composition 

call Poole Bros. Inc. 

... ask for the special department, 
Agency Ad Composition ... 
phone WAbash 2-6800. 


Poole Bros. Ine. 


Creative flair 


for finer composition 





photoengraving is equally im- 
portant to what is in the negative. 
The “long bite,” or the long first 
etch (35 to 55 minutes instead of 
five minutes), is not a new idea. 
It was being used many years ago. 
The point is that when negatives 
are all they should be, they pro- 
duce a perfectly beautiful set of 
photoengravings. The combination 
of such negatives and the “long 
bite etch” technique will afford 
such excellent engravings with 
substantial savings in time. This 
procedure also pays off in the 
electrotyping operation. The ad- 
vertising agency and publisher 
know better than anyone else that 
when the cost of color plates can 
be thus reduced, the volume of 
plates purchased will go up in 
direct ratio. 


2. Printing plates or electros made 
from photoengravings have also been 
substantially improved in the past 
three to four years. Better controls 
over facsimile reproduction and reg- 
ister accuracy by use of new metals 
are here to stay. Also here to stay 
is the cylinder internal lock-up idea 
for web-fed presses with elimination 
of paper waste in key gutters, offer- 
ing bleed on any or all pages without 
penalty. Makeready is also consider- 
ably reduced with these features, 
which all adds up to genuine progress. 


3. The same camera-scanner 
achievements in item one above 
apply with equal importance to off- 
set lithography. From a purely prac- 
tical point of view, it means much 
more in, and to, lithographic repro- 
duction for the simple reason that 
there was a greater margin of needed 
improvement. The photographic ac- 
complishment, coupled with the ad- 
vent of “hard metal” plates for lithog- 
raphy, has given offset a firm new 
grip on its challenge to the other 
processes—in quality as well as pro- 
duction. There has been a number 
of “hard metal” or bi-metal plates 
utilizing positives on the market for 
some time. There has also been a 
stainless steel bi-metal plate for 
negative use in limited sizes and 
applications. But just recently the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
announced a new aluminum base, 
copper-plated plate for negative use 
that will be a great step forward to 
better quality in this category as 
well as lower cost. The chief head- 
ache of offset—namely, unstable 
chemical images, whether they be 
deep-etch, lacquer, chemically cop- 
perized or albumen, with their re- 
lated chemical problems—are on the 
way out. 


> More revolutionary developments 
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are under way that are of far-reach- 
ing effect on today’s rotary web-fed 
equipment. 

Fundamental design change in let- 
terpress has been long overdue. But 
as mentioned above, such changes 
do not come about readily because 
of very sound economic reasons. 
Nevertheless, the first step has been 
taken jointly by The Goss Co. and 
Time Inc. through their Springdale 
Laboratories. Entirely new concepts 
have been implemented for basic 
functions of the press—such as, 
speed, cylinder plate locking, ink 
distribution, selectivity of color, pa- 
per treatment and heating, tension 
control and delivery. All of these 
features will spell three things... . 
quality, speed and cost economies. 

It is regrettable that the same 
report cannot be made on the offset 
press front. However, it is somewhat 
loosely reported that two European 
press manufacturers are presently 
producing multicolor offset presses 
for American publishing companies. 
And it is also rumored that two press 
builders in this country have newly- 
designed offset presses in the blue- 
print stage. It is too bad that more 
progress has not been made in this 
field, especially since the “vehicles” 
of offset lithography have been im- 
proved to such a degree of high cali- 
ber production requirements. The 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
has done an unusually excellent job 
along this line with “hard metal” off- 
set plates, improved fast set inks, 
advanced drying equipment and 
blanket and moisture controls. But 
the real need is for yet unborn heavy 
duty web-fed equipment for offset, 
such as the Goss-Time Inc. press 
represents in letterpress. 


> Another major factor of the 
graphic arts industry that seems to 
be a little behind the progress parade 
is the paper industry, especially in 
regard to lithography. With litho- 
graphic printing approaching a “dry 
printing” era with hard metal plates 
and new type blankets, it makes lu- 
dicrous the old, threadbare position 
of justifying offset paper’s excessive 
cost due to special chemicals and 
manufacturing procedure. It’s inter- 
esting to note that the metal decorat- 
ing companies buy low-carbon sheet 
steel for less than half what offset 
coated stocks cost per pound. 

Over and beyond and around each 
of these key categories are a myriad 
of other developments that are just 
as important in their own application 
to the larger whole, but it would 
take weeks to cover them. It will 
suffice to repeat that real, lasting, 
gratifying and thrilling progress in 
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the graphic arts industry is being 
made. And whether or not it be a 
palatable thought to the advertising 
profession, the irrefutable fact re- 
mains that the graphic arts industry 
is the vehicle upon which it has rid- 
den to success and shall continue to 
do so. 

Therefore, let us examine our mu- 
tual needs and requirements together 
with sincere cooperation and collab- 
oration. Graphic arts research is the 
most potential and reliable answer 
to the rising costs of advertising and 
publishing. The people and organiza- 
tions performing and accomplishing 
this research are doing it for the 
good of all associated industries. So 


it would not seem amiss to suggest 
that advertising as well as publish- 
ing industries support such research 
effort with not only their spiritual 
but material abilities. Having asked 
for new developments and received 
them, this now is the demand of 
those developments, that we commit 
ourselves and resources for bigger 
and better research objectives. 


> Putting the old “squeeze” on the 
graphic arts supplier for lower prices 
only defeats the desired purpose. The 
supplier must have more scientific 
tools with which to work in order to 
justify cost reduction, or confusion 
and corruption result. A little more 
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Fastest Service 
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posters 
window banners 
counter displays 
sales presentations 
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mechanical, silk dencon 
Complete iq pitas facilities 

to reproduce from drawings, 
photographs, Ektachromes in line 

or half-tone. 
Up to 32”x45” sheet size 
uniform quality runs 

Full color process reproduction 
Print on rigid and unusual stocks 
Brilliant colors including the new 

yy Met Se das 


Day-Glo® fluorescents 
re 62 east lake st. 
7 chicago 
andover3-6900 


and display studio 


printing and finishing 


OIL COLOR LITHO CO. 


sincere effort to realistically compre- 
hend the true problem would ac- 
complish much. It is believed to be 
sound thinking that if top manage- 
ment were to raise substantially the 
level of the production manager’s 
income and allow him more cost 
freedom to spend a little more money 
with the legitimate supplier, it would 
be a direct route to lower over-all 
graphic arts costs. Then, if monetary 
support was given to the research 
organization best suited to the par- 
ticular need, better production and 
lower cost results would come much 
sooner. Progress is a two-way street 
and the congested traffic is resulting 
in costly delays. What we need is a 
six-lane super-highway, but that 
takes dough-re-me and thee. 44 


New York Firm Pushes 


Low Cost Hard Covers 


Publishers Book Bindery, Inc. 
(New York) has produced a typical 
hard cover book to demonstrate to 
advertising and sales managers how 
they can take advantage of the 
public’s reluctance to throw hard 
cover promotion pieces into waste- 
baskets. 

Because of the high quality and 
“important” look hard covers give a 
presentation, recipients usually add 
them to their library, Publishers 
Bindery claims in its example. The 
sample book is printed in two colors 
and uses extra large type for the 
sales message which emphasizes the 
low-cost factors of hard covers. The 
last pages suggest some of the uses 
for books with hard covers: annual 
reports, advertising mailings, sou- 
venir editions, firm histories, sales 
presentations and catalogs, for hard 
covers. 


Forbes Booklet Shows 
Samples of Printing 


An excellent sample of the printing 
ability of Forbes Lithograph Co. 
(Boston) is contained in a new 32- 
page booklet by the firm. Included 
are color samples of printing by let- 
terpress, offset and gravure. 

Forbes’ new booklet is resplendent 
with color starting with its two-color 
die-cut cover with an orange illus- 
tration of an electrical discharge 
against a black and white back- 
ground. Through three die-cut 
“windows” appear color swatches of 
blue, yellow and red, actually print- 
ed on transparent acetate sheet in- 
serted inside the cover. 

The booklet shows illustrations of 
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Automatic silk-screen equipment 
for speed and economy. Spe- 
cialists in short run, large sur- 
face printing for outdoor and 
indoor advertising. 


4-COLOR SCREENOLITH 
PROCESS 


SOLID COLOR PRINTING 
a eae ee 
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The highest quality, lowest cost 


silk-screen printing in the United 
States. 
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“CLAREPORT" is made by BELFORD 


HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCTION 


by any process on any stock 
from newsprint to Kromekote. 
Write for free brochure. 
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SANDER ENGRAVING CO. 
542 S. Dearborn. Chicago 5, HA 7-2082 
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Forbes equipment, products, ete. 
Many full-color pictures are fea- 
tured throughout the booklet. Spe- 
cial effects achieved through unusual 
use of color should offer many ideas 
to admen operating on vither limited 
or ample budgets. 


For your copy ciccle No. 938 on the 
Reader Service Card inside back 


Brown & Bigelow Buys 
Western Lithograph 


Brown & Bigelow (St. Paul) has 
announced the purchase of the West- 
ern Lithograph Co. (Los Angeles), 
one of the larger graphic arts firms 
on the West Coast, for an undis- 
closed sum. The newly acquired firm 
will continue to operate as a separate 
company under its present name, 
offering the same services and prod- 
ucts. 

Western, it was announced, had 
total sales in 1952 of approximately 
$4,600,000. Its principal business is 
the lithographing of labels, box 
wraps, bank supplies, sales promo- 
tion material, a patented marker for 
coding wiring and piping, and ad- 
vertising specialties including cal- 
endars, leather and novelty items. 

44 


Association To View 
Litho Methods On TV 


A live demonstration on closed 
circuit television will be used to ac- 
quaint Los Angeles lithographers 
with up-to-date information on how 
to put good technical practices to 
work in a plant. The demonstration, 
to be held Sept. 11 and 12, will be 
conducted in the Los Angeles Times 
Mirror plate room, while viewers 
watch from the Times Mirror audi- 
torium. 

The TV performance, said to be 
the first of its kind on the West 
Coast, will be part of a clinic spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Printing 
Industries’ Lithographers Group, in 
conjunction with the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. Ten 27” 
monitors will be set up to relay the 
demonstration to viewers. 

Subjects to be discussed and dem- 
onstrated include new press wash- 
up methods, elimination of stripping, 
new light for contact printing, LTF’s 
new pick tester, paper problems and 
how to test for them, albumin plate- 
making, LTF’s new ungrained deep- 
etch plate. bi-metal plates and han- 
dling of plates on the press. 

The audience, according to Scott 
Mattraw of Hillside Press, who has 
been named chairman of the clinic, 
will be limited to 350 lithographers. 
Mattraw said demonstrations and 
explanations would be kept simple 
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to be of value to all, from appren- 
tice to skilled workman. The pro- 
gram will be carried by station 
KTTV. 44 


New Patching Machine 
Developed by Pearce 


A new patcher, designed to patch 
die-cut openings more economically, 
has been developed by the Pearce 
Development Co. (Cleveland). The 
die-cut openings are used in greet- 
ing cards, folding boxes, advertising 
folders and envelopes. 

Similar equipment has been used 
extensively for the application of 
glassine, acetate and cellophane film 
on window envelopes; tipping col- 
ored stocks and foils behind die-cut 
openings on greeting cards, and for 
other purposes. 

The new Pearce Patcher will pro- 
duce 200 patches per minute and is 
said to require only one semi-skilled 
operator. It completely eliminates 
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tipping by hand. It can handle 
patches as large as 5x11” on sheets 
up to 16x20”. It will put patches on 
paper as light as #13 airmail stock up 
to 15-point tag board. 

Patch material can be acetate. 
metal foil, metal and paper lami- 
nants, cloth, embossed paper and 
cellophane. 44 


Develop New Hot Melt 
Adhesive for Binding 


A new vinyl type of hot melt ad- 
hesive for binding printed material 
has been announced by National Ad- 
hesives (New York). Called “Book- 
Lok 63-R,” the new adhesive is said 
to give better penetration, stronger 
page grip, greeter toughness and 
provide these advantages when used 
at a temverature 40°f. lower than 
previous adhesives of a similar na- 
ture. Other basic advai.tages claimed 
for the new adhesive are its light 
color and its lack of objectionable 
odors. 44 
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KEEPS THE COMPANY NAME 
BEFORE THE PROSPECT DURING 
ALL HIS WORKING HOURS... 


TRADEMARK DISPLAYED 
iF YOU WISH 






NAME 
COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Imitation leather corners 
ates Ta: Y-1-14: 13 


CO See | 
month’s supply 


Stitched and taped paper sheets 
CT aces 


This 17 x 22 inch desk pad is ideal for 
company gifts to any buyer of its elgele 


ucts or services. The user can jot quick 
memos, names, phone numbers, etc., yet 
have a clean working sheet the next 
morning 





SHOWS & EXHIBITS 


Traveling Exhibits Bring 
“The Mountain to Mahomet’”’ 


One medium of advertising frequently over- 
looked is the mobile display which can carry a 
sales message right to the potential customers 


By Cecil Rogers 
Display Consultant 
New York & Detroit 


When a company like General 
Motors invests millions of dollars in 
a mobile display you can be assured 
that all the angles have been figured 
with a slide rule, and that a mobile 
display was considered to achieve 
the desired results more economi- 
cally than any other means. It is not 
only large corporations, such as 
General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, 
General Electric and Borden, that 
have used mobile displays. Hun- 
dreds of smaller companies are using 
them—and obtaining excellent re- 
sults. 

Mobile displays are as old as com- 
merce—but only today can com- 
merce really exploit their surprising 
potentialities. For it is the very com- 
plexity of our American economy 
that has created the needs which 
mobile displays can fulfill. We have 
passed the break-even point. From 
now on mobile displays will become 
more and more valuable. Here is a 
background of display theory that 
will enable you to adapt this medium 
to your own requirements. 


> Fundamentally all publicity has 
the same objective—persuasion. Its 
value is assessed in a ratio of per- 
suasion per dollar. While a dollar is 
unquestionably 100 cents, or its 
mathematical equivalent, persuasion 
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has many values, all of them inde- 
terminate. So our dollar must also 
equate such factors as coverage, 
penetration, impact, persistence and 
motivation. So far no _ Einstein 
has propounded a formula to relate 
all these factors to one another and 
to the whole. Till then our budget 
and programs must be hypothesized 
upon a basis of assumption and 
guessing. 

Between the persuasion applied 
and the results achieved are inter- 
posed many factors, such as the 
character of the message itself, its 
identification with the subject, its 
timeliness, availability and value. 

The publicity must first reach the 
subject and penetrate his attention. 
The intensity of attention and dura- 
tion of its focus contribute to the 
impact publicity has upon the sub- 
ject. So does the character of the 
message itself, the manner of its pre- 
sentation, and the condition of the 
subject at the time. 


> The pay-off of persuasion is the 
action it promotes. This realization 
is affected by the ease of response, 
and the accessibility of the product. 
Indeed, if the response must be de- 
layed, a portion of it will be lost. 
This will be replaced by responses 
to more recent stimuli. Hence the 
growing realization that the value of 
any publicity is proportionate to the 
ease of natural response it can stim- 


ulate. In other words, the nearer to 
the point of sale that publicity is ab- 
sorbed, the greater its response is 
likely to be. 

Publicity is an investment. Ex- 
penditure and expected return must 
be balanced in terms of cost per 
sale. It is usually necessary to find 
a compromise between the values of 
impact and coverage. These are often 
believed to be mutually exclusive. 
The greater the coverage, the lesser 
the impact and vice-versa. 


> But is that so? 

The character of the message itself 
is a prime factor in its success. This 
character is quantitative as well as 
qualitative. A poster has more effect 
than a postage stamp. A giant poster 
will have a greater effect than a 
small one. Three dimensions have a 
greater effect than two. Movement 
has a stronger appeal than static 
form, and so on. 

Granted, you say. 

It is therefore only a question of 
the relative cost of effect. High im- 
pact is a luxury. Yet in every mer- 
chandising scheme there is a point at 
which high impact, despite its cost, 
becomes economical. Like entertain- 
ing your best buyers. The qualifying 
factor is selectivity. Selectivity is 
the most important element of audi- 
ence value. Selectivity can make 
high impact economical. The ques- 
tion facing many of us is at what 
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Touring Exhibit Tells 
Plexiglas Sales Story 


Manufacturers who have an ed- 
ucational problem, as well as the 
age-old one of sales, might well bor- 
row a leaf from the experience book 
of Rohm & Haas, the Plexiglas peo- 
ple. For several months now, their 
Applications Show has been travel- 
ing the nation bringing information 
and case histories on their product 
to audiences that include executives 
of retail stores, architects, lighting 
engineers, product designers, con- 
struction engineers, sign manufac- 
turers and plastic fabricators, mold- 
ers, extruders, dealers and _ their 
customers. 

The basic purpose of the showings 
is to demonstrate the design tech- 
niques and uses developed for Plex- 
iglas. The exhibit, which requires a 
minimum of 1,500 square feet of floor 
space, is being shown at large hotels 
in a nation-wide itinerary which in- 
cludes Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Denver, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, New York, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Dallas, Hous- 


ton, Atlanta, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 


Model Store . 


. . Traveling Plexiglas exhibit featured this model store which showed a 


variety of different, practical applications and uses for Plexiglas in stores. Among the 
examples were lighted formed letters, valances, interior partitions and point of sale signs. 


An outstanding feature of the 
show is a full-scale model store 
equipped with typical applications of 
Plexiglas such as internally lighted 
formed letters and pylon panels, cor- 
rugated valances, interior parti- 
tions, gondola and canopy signs, 
point of sale signs, merchandise trays 
and display equipment. Another unit 
of the show is devoted to a lighting 


exhibit demonstrating various types 
of Plexiglas corrugated panels and 
coffer pans for large area luminaires 
and luminous ceiling applications. A 
third major unit shows typical new 
parts produced from acrylic plastic 
molding powder. Other features in- 
clude skylight domes, installations 
showing how the plastic is used for 
glazing, and chalkboards for schools. 
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level of coverage does high impact 
become economical? 


> If we now consider high impact 
in terms of expression, we will prob- 
ably agree that our highest impact 
formula is a three-dimensional dis- 
play of suitable size, design, and ex- 
posure (add, if you will, sound and 
animation). Then the only deterrent 
to its use is its coverage. Limited 
coverage could make it such a lux- 
ury that great selectivity of audience 
would be required to balance its cost. 
Selectivity is perhaps the most ex- 
pensive of all qualities. What we 
need is a compromise that has suffi- 
cient selectivity to make processing 
profitable on a scale that permits 
efficient operation. 

Coverage has two main requisites 
—distribution and exposure. Dis- 
plays can be rated in terms of man- 
hours seen. For all media there are 
only two ways of reaching prospects. 
We can bring the people to our mes- 
sage. Or we can take our message 
to the people. Long ago the prophet 
Mahomet coined the cliche that it 
was easier to move a man than a 
mountain. It also costs less. 


> Exhibitions bring people to see the 
exhibits. We are not concerned here 
with their pros and cons, except to 
note that such shows are sporadic. 
Their greatest value is selectivity. 
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By their nature, continued or re- 
peated use is seldom possible. And if 
it were possible, the cost would be 
almost prohibitive. Exhibits are de- 
signed for static use, and as such, 
fulfill a valid purpose. Often they af- 
ford the best means of achieving a 
specific purpose. Much of what they 
cannot do can be done by displays 
designed to be mobile. 

When we consider the problem 
of taking our message to the people, 
we are faced with the question, how? 
Is there a common bond that unites 
our prospects—a medium in which 
our message can travel? Yes, there 
is. The roads of America link every 
home in the country with your fac- 
tory or office. They provide the most 
complete linkage ever known. By 
the very nature of our civilization, 
all our living is concentrated on our 
roads. At any moment of the day the 
roads can provide us with an audi- 
ence. This audience is already on 
the move. It is thus the easiest of all 
audiences to stimulate into action. It 
is already on the way to some point 
of sale. 


> Mobile displays claim several ad- 
vantages: 


@ No effort is required on the part 
of the audience. You don’t have to 
buy a magazine or tune in a pro- 
gram. 


e Their movement, novelty and 
drama attract attention. 

e They even draw people into the 
range of their influence. Who does 
not want to see what is going on 
when people are running down the 
street? 

e They enjoy solus attention. 

e They can be routed where they 
will do the most good. 

e Movement can be_ coordinated 
with selling campaigns of regional 
distributors or dealers. 

@ They can back up dealer sales. In 
this way, the greatest possible fol- 
low-up can be achieved by the per- 
sons best qualified to follow up— 
the local dealers, and the neighbor- 
hood outlets. 

Almost everyone uses the roads 
every day. In densely populated 
areas a single display may be seen 
by more than 200,000 people every 
day. That is an audience of over a 
million per week or 50 million per 
year. Scale this down to a minimum 
general audience of 100,000 per week 
and you still have an audience of 
some five million a year. That is big 
coverage for any media. And the 
cost per person? It may be lower 
than many other media which do not 
have a comparable impact. 
>» Mobile displays can be 
into two or three classes: 


divided 





YOU'LL SELL MORE! 


with an 


at your Expositions, Trade 
| Shows, Sales Meetings, etc. 
Send for Free Folder. 


‘IVEL CORPORATION. 


| 96-20 43 Ave.. Corona 68. N.Y.C. 


Ray Ge 


FOR SUSPENDING MOBILE DISPLAYS 


=\\ DURABLE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


e 549 WEST FULTON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL 








Easy Way to 
Stay on the Ball 


Dozens of readers, and advertising 
agency executives in particular, have 
written us to the effect that Advertising 
Requirements is one book that enables 
them to stay on the ball. The president 
of one New York Agency, for example, 
says “Advertising Requirements is help- 
ing me to keep my staff up to date. I 
am requesting that all creative and pro 
duction personnel read it thoroughly.” 
If you have any doubts about seeing 
every issue, we suggest you use the re 
ply card in the front of the book to 
enter your own personal subscription 


at once. 

















e Some are essentially static dis- 
plays that are moved from place to 
place. They must be set up to op- 
erate. 


e The other class is designed to 
operate in transit. This type can 
operate continuously, regardless of 
location. 


e There are some that combine the 
properties of both classes. 

The nature of the message the dis- 
play must carry should determine 
the way in which it should be op- 
erated. A long technical story can- 
not be absorbed by a glance at a 
passing vehicle. It must be told in 
the way best suited to its assimila- 
tion. This may require the spectator 
to enter the display to inspect some 
detail or listen to some explanation. 
This type of display can become, in 
effect, a mobile salesroom. This type 
of message is usually addressed to a 
selective audience. Here again the 
mobile display scores. It can select 
its audience for such a show. A 
medical unit could stop at hospitals. 
Educational units could stop at 
schools. A farm unit could take an 
exhibition to every farmer. Some 
categories of activity are better 
served by mobile displays than 
others. 


> The large general audiences make 
mobile displays a suitable media for 
many commodities of a general na- 
ture, such as foods, beverages, ap- 
parel, drugs, auto accessories, gas, 
tobacco, etc. For many of these the 
normal sales story is so brief that 
it can easily be absorbed at a 
glance. Mobile displays have been 
notably successful in promoting the 
sale of soaps and detergents. 

All displays should tell a story. It 
is not enough to display the product. 
Some quality forming its appeal 
should be portrayed. The presenta- 
tion should be done in such a man- 
ner as to attract the maximum 
attention. Mobile displays are not 
expected. It is wise to exploit this 
unexpectedness by creating a de- 
sign that awes, amazes, and certainly 
impresses the beholder. Ingenuity, 
sales psychology and mechanical 
skill are required to design mobile 
displays that are both effective and 
efficient. Effect is a bonus that pays 
big dividends. Efficiency of opera- 
tion is the factor that often de- 
termines its success as a promotion. 
Even the best ideas must be work- 
able. 

Mobile displays can be of any 
size. There have been display trains, 
display ships, display airships. There 
have also been very, very small mo- 
bile displays. Size is subservient to 


ingenuity. In no field is ingenuity 
put to a higher test. 

Many factors contribute to the 
success of a mobile display. Some 
are intrinsic to the displays. Others 
are in the manner they are used. 
The design should be original and 
appealing. The message it embodies 
should be well chosen, appropriate 
and timely. It should be readily 
assimilable in its form. The con- 
struction should provide for all the 
operational requirements and haz- 
ards. It should be robust, reliable, 
and easy to maintain in the field. 


> The operation of your display re- 
quires as much attention as its de- 
sign. It should be coordinated with 
other promotions. The route, timing, 
and schedule should take advantage 
of all situations favorable to its use. 
Indeed the effect of a mobile display 
can be multiplied by the skill with 
which opportunities in its path are 
exploited. The timetable is impor- 
tant. It should be planned far 
enough in advance to enable your 
sales staff to coordinate local sup- 
port. Many mobile display users ig- 
nore the neighborhood dealers. 

A mobile display should not be 
used as an isolated, independent 
promotion. It should be used to 
boost sales at the local level. Both 
the dealers and the company bene- 
fit from this collaboration. That is 
why advertising agencies should ex- 
plore the potentialities of mobile 
displays as an element of their 
merchandising campaigns. Mobile 
displays should be coordinated with 
other advertising as part of a pro- 
gram. In this way both the mobile 
display and the advertising benefit. 
Mobile displays make news. Not 
only by word of mouth, but by press, 
radio and TV. This is bonus pub- 
licity. 

The operation of a mobile display 
is a project that requires time. It is 
a seasonal or year-round enterprise. 
The longer the term of operation, 
the lower the cost per capita of its 
message. The true metier of mobile 
displays is continuous operation. 


> If the public doesn’t come to your 
message, you can always take your 
message to the public. Mobile dis- 
plays offer you a valuable opportu- 
nity. This brief review of the scope 
of this form of publicity is intended 
to indicate some of the possibilities 
it offers to merchandisers. Mobile 
displays are not new. The Romans 
and the Chinese used them. Many 
American companies have used 
them for more than 50 years. But 
there are many more who can bene- 
fit by their use. 44 
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Preferred Sources for Services and Supplies 


e Advertisements in this section limited to three inches 


Electrotyping 


Extra Fast 


Electrotype Service 


for National 
Accounts 


Advertising Specialties 
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Advertising 
SPECIALTIES 


@ BUTTONS & BADGES 


=e 


@ DEALER HELP MATS 
@ NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MATS 
e@ cuTs 
@ Quality @ STEREOS 


@ Service 
@ Dependability 


HArrison 7-1564 


727 S. Dearborn Chicago 


MONARCH 
MATRIX & STEREOTYPE 
co., INC. 


@ MECHANICAL & WOOD PENCILS 
@ YARDSTICKS & PAINT PADDLES 
@ CHARTS & POCKET CALENDARS 
@ BALLOONS & KIDDIE GIFTS 


Airmail us your originals and shipping labels, 
and we'll do all the rest—airmailing your 
electros, stereos, mats, and plastic plates out 
to publications and dealers on one of the 
fastest schedules maintained by any plant in 
the U. S. Established 28 years at the cross- 
roads of America, with unlimited air and 
rail transport everywhere, we save you valu- 
able time—and money, too. Send us a trial 
order, or write for details, today. 


Electrotype Service 
ELECTROS «+ PLASTIC PLATES + MATS 
222 E. Ohio Street Box 1537 Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Bema 


Art & Photography 
One $5 STRECHTYPE* FREE Personalized Incentives NOTTIEST NEW DESK CALENDAR ADVERTISING 


SPECIALTY IN TEN YEARS WILL BE READY FOR 
The 8x10" size or $5 credit on more ex- SHOWING. DON'T BUY ‘TILL YOU'VE SEEN IT. 
pensive photos. STRECHTYPE* saves For premiums, gifts use The one-stop source for 
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WE TRADE GOOD SALES LETTERS 1 OD Foreign Language Division | 


Your advertising belongs in 
We buy, sell and exchange, original success . ‘ . : 
ful, sales promotion letters, for use by adver y Zid Typesetting in English 
tising ansiens and agencies in non-competing Advert ising s and over 600 
areas, or for non-competing types of business NS 2. l : 
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SALES LETTER IDEA EXCHANGE Requirements Ss aie 8 8 
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These small space advertisements . 12 times 6 times | time 


are being read by an audience of 21,000, composed of , ye yo yo 
National Advertisers, Advertising Agencies, Regional and 18 19 20 
Local Advertisers and Media Promotion Managers. 

Do you have a service or a product to sell to this 
$3,000,000,000 market? Here are the rates: 


Send your copy and instructions to start with the October 
issue today. Forms close September Ist. 
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Coming Conventions 


AUGUST 


29-Sept.3 Advertising Specialty Institute, 
advertising specialty show—La- 
Salle Hotel—Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 


Week of National Press 


Photographers 
Sept. 13 


Assn Rochester Photo Confer- 
ence—Rochester, N. Y. 


13-16 International Printer’s Supply 
Salesman Guild — annual con- 
vention— Hotel Adolphus — 
Dallas 


14-18 Outdoor Advertising Assn of 
America, 56th annual conven- 
tion—Shamrock Hotel—Houston 


21-23 Assn of Nat'l Advertisers, annual 
meeting—Drake Hotel—Chicago 


26-29 Mail Advertising Service Assn— 
Hotel Statler—Detroit 


30-Oct.2 Direct Mail Advertising Assn — 
Hotel Statler—Detroit 


OCTOBER 


4-8 Advertising Specialty Nat'l Assn— 
Palmer House—Chicago 


Produce Prepackaging Assn—3rd 
annual exposition—Chase Hotel 
—St. Louis 


Inland Daily Press Assn, annual 
meeting — LaSalle Hotel — Chi- 
cago 


Printing Industry of America con- 
vention—Shoreham Hotel— 
Washington, D.C. 


Am Photoengravers Assn — Hotel 
Statler—Boston 


Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion, 25th anniversary meeting— 
Hotel Statler—Boston 


Agricultural Publishers Assn—an- 
= meeting—Chicago Athletic 
u 


Midwest Intercity Conference of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America—Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel—Chicago 


Engineering Conference, Techni- 
cal Assn of Pulp & Paper Ind. 
—Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal 


NOVEMBER 


1-4 Screen Process Printing Assn, 
Int’l—Hotel Statler—New York 


5-7 Southern etn pe Publishers 
Assn—annual meeting—Boca 
Raton Hotel—Boca Raton, Fla. 

17-18 Advertising Essentials Show— 
Hotel Biltmore—New York, 
| A 


30-Dec. 2 Int'l Assn. of Fairs & Expositions 
—Hotel Sherman—Chicago 

DECEMBER 

3-4 Nat’l Assn of Exhibit Managers— 
annual meeting—Chicago 

JANUARY, 1954 


27-29 American Management Assn— 
marketing conference—Hotel 
Roosevelt—New York City 


APRIL, 1954 


5-8 American Management Assn— 
Packaging Conference—Audi- 
torium—Atlantic City, N 


‘I told you not to give him a full one. . .”” 
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HRequirements 


¥* Send for these helpful selling tools 


901 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Special 3-D Service 

die cutting firm offers six-page folder 
showing 3-D illustrations. (Page 2]) 
902/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Samples of 3-D Mailing Pieces and 
Viewers 

Brownie Manufacturing Co. offers sam- 
ples of printed 3-D pictures and viewers 
for use in direct mail advertising. 

(Page 21) 


903/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
3-D Lighted Plastic Signs and Motion Dis- 
plays 

four-page folder describing molded 3-D 
displays (Page 2] 
904/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Photoengravings for 3-D Letterpress and 
Rotary Printing 

handy folder containing reproductions 
of 3-D printing using various engraving 
screens (Page 2] 


905 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 


911/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Meco Ready-Seal Clasps 

samples and details on uses of 
usual gummed tab clasp (Page 


912/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Printing Types and Printing Paper 

... Booklet #4 from The Lindenmeyr 
brary of Print Shop Helps. (Page 


913/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Family Name Mailing Pieces 

. details and samples of letterheads and 
envelopes using family name for promo- 
tion purposes. ‘Page 42 


914/Circle on Readers’ Service card 

“Turna” Battery Display-Turntable 
illustrated circular showing uses of dis 

play turntable (Page. 48 


918/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Poster Kit 

miniature samples of Christmas post 
ers alona with price lists (Page 48 


916/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Filing Negatives and Transparencies 
handy booklet outling tested methods 
of classifying, identifying and storing pho- 
tographic negatives and sheet film trans- 


parencies. (Page 52 


917/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Wold Air Brush, Standard of the World 
combination catalog and manual on 


tir brush techniques. (Page 52) 


918/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Rae] Cowan's Decorative Material 
attractive catalog of unusual free-brush 


designs by Rae] Cowan (F 


aK 
(rage 


919/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Revere 33 Stereo Camera 

. pamphlet containing details on the Re 
vere 33 and Revere Shield ‘n Vue sterec 
slide protectors shown at National Audic 
Visual Association Convention. (Page 57) 


Videx Makes Prospects Reach for Your 
Product 

.. Videx technique of 3-D displays ex- 
plained in brochure. 


® Please print or type information below 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


1809 


(Page 21) 


906 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Let a Hollywood Starlet Sell for You Too! 


Please send me the following: 

circular tells how standard display 901 902 3903 904 3905 9306 
unit incorporates an animated 3-D picture 

(Page 2! 907 908 909 910 S911 912 

913 914 915 916 917 918 

919 920 921 922 923 924 

925 926 927 928 929 930 

931 932 933 934 935 936 


937 938 


COMPANY 


907 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
3-D Units Using a Plastic “Lens” 

details on 3-D materials using plastic 
coating to produce both 3-D and anima 


tion effects for display purposes. 


PRODUCTS SOLID 


“ADDRESS” 


- CITY & ZONE 

(Page Zz 

908 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 

Plasto Sculptured Masterpieces 
.flyer showing range of molded 


*% Note inquiries for items listed 
not serviced beyond Dec. 15, 1953 


display units. Page 


909 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Speed Addressing Service 


four-page folder describes list and ad 


Postage Ne 

Will be Paid span 

by If Mailed in the 
United States 


Postage Stamp 


dressing service for direct mail advertisinc 


(Page 3 Addressee 


910/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Portfolio Demonstrating Printing Qualities 
of Mead Coated Papers 


attractive kit containing full color range 


~~ ee 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., Chicago, 


it samples of coated paper for | 


md letterpre 


Readers’ Service Dept 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 East Illinois St., 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


se UW se return cal 
for publications 


mentioned on this page 





| eR | Advertising 


ET ore LUPE Gl eaT arate. 


& Send for these helpful selling tools 


920/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Bell & Howell Introduces New 16mm Cine- 


maScope 


... booklet telling of 16mm wide screen 
system with magnetic stereophonic sound. 


OTe 
SOTO 


924/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Sell... Train... Teach... Inspire with 
DuKane 

... attractive presentation of literature on 
DuKane audio-visual products. (Page 57) 


(Page 57) 


921/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


Triad Stereo Projector 


. flyer explaining new audio-visual prod- 
(Page 57) 


~~ : , Cor i 
uct of mpco Corporation. 


922/Cci 
.. details of 


automatic 


colored pictures 


923/Circle on Readers’ Service car 


Now 3rd Dimensional Sound 


late 


jetails on new binaural Magnecorder 


Postage 
Will be Paid 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 95, Sec, 14.9, P. L. & B., Chicago, ML 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 East Illinois St., 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


1809 


Please send me the following: 
901 902 903 904 905 906 


907 908 909 910 911 912 
913 914 915 916 917 918 
919 920 921 922 923 924 
925 926 927 928 929 930 
931 932 933 934 935 936 
937 938 


rcle on Readers’ Service card 

Brilliant Colored Pictures on Projectograph 
Projectograph 
equipped with sound, synchronized with 
l (Page 57) 


Tie 


928 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 

TDC Lumitrol Variable Brilliance Control 
... handy pamphlet describing easy-to 
operate, light-control unit for slide pro- 
jectors. (Page 57) 


926/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
“The World's Finest Opaque Projector” 
...Circular describes American Optical 
opaque projector on display at National 
Audio Visual Assn. convention. (Page 57) 


927 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
i The Inspect-O-Film 
...Circular describes automatic film in- 
specting machine displayed at National 
C7) 


1. convention. (Page 57 


® Please print or type information below 


NAME 


COMPANY 


PRODUCTS SOLD 


ADDRESS 


CITY & ZONE 


* Note inquiries for items listed 
not serviced beyond Dec. 15, 1953. 


928 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 

Ampro Silver Jubilee Line 

... illustrated booklet describing new au- 

dio visual products by Ampro Corp. 
(Page 57) 


929/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Radiant Projection Screens 

... four-page folder explains features of 
six models of Radiant projection screens. 


(Page 57) 


930/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Did You Say What's Stewing in Type? 
... two-color folder showing specimens of 


Grotesk typeface. !) 


(Page 6! 


931 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Hand Lettering Styles 

...36-page booklet containing illustra- 
tions of 55 styles of hand lettering. 


(Page 62 


932/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Wood folding rule 

... details on wood folding rule with ad 
vertising message. (Page 76 


933/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Transparent Self-Sticking Signs 

...-@ file folder of samples of Goodsix 
transparent self-sticking signs. (Page 79) 


934/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Permanent Advertising 

... attractive booklet listing variety of rea- 
sons for the use of outdoor sales signs. 


(Page 80) 


935 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Day-Glo Herald ... Vol. 5... No. 3 
.-. house organ describes Mirro-Brite me- 
tallic acetate sign. (Page 80 


936/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Flash-O-Graph 

... four page brochure lists advantages of 
miniature moving message display units. 


(Page 81) 


937/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
This Is A Hard Cover Binding 

...- hard cover book demonstrates cover 
promotion pieces. (Page 86) 


938 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Delivering Merchandising Impact 

... attractive booklet showing full color 
samples of printing by letterpress, offset 
and gravure. (Page 86) 


es 


Use these return cards 
for publications 
mentioned on this page 





a a 


Mathisson and Associates 


UT La C. A. Mathisson 


Mathisson and Associates 
John R. Weber 


CE aa 


Miller Brewing Company 
Vernon S. Mullen, Jr. 


Fifth 

in a Series 
of Tributes 
to 
American 
Advertising 


AGENCY 


all ‘ Mathisson and Associates 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 


COLOR PROCESS 


. ENGRAVINGS 


@ black & white 
®@ color process 
for letterpress 
reproduction 
@ color offset 


oppearing in True Chicago's largest fine photoengraving plant... reproduction 


Miller Brewing Company 


four-color advertisement 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


&17 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 + MOnroe 6-7080 
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Certain Point-of-Purchase Display subjects never seem to lose their 


inherent capacity to pull. Animals, babies, babes still stop the look 
that steps up sales—f they are handled right. 


But it takes the talented touch somewhere along the line to make 


the old new, and to turn long-tested pulling power loose on the 
sales curve with a fresh vigor. 


"AND has just that touch of talent— 
a knack of individual treatment in de- 
sign and production, based on a bounti- 
ful fund of IDEAS—EXPERIENCE— 
FACILITIES, which means good selling. 


For example, here we've turned a pretty- 
girl panel into a two-in-one unit that’s 
as easy on Revere’s budget as on the 
shopper’s eye. Assembled, it’s a dominant 
window piece; separated, Mr. Dealer has 
two attractive units just right in size for 
interior display surfaces. 


Whether you want a new twist for an 
old stand-by, or a completely new con- 
ception, call INLAND in. . you'll like 
the way we work! 


INLAND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


7a 


328 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 * RAndolph 6-3256 





